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THIS MONTH'S COVER 


After being featured for three years on 
Ringling Bros. & Barnum and Bailey movie 
cowboy Tim McCoy and a group of in- 
vestors spent $400,000 to tour a completely 
néw wild west show in 1938. The show 
lasted only a few weeks. 

Eleven beautiful lithographs were de- 
signed for the Col. Tim McCoy Real Wild 
West Show and Rough Riders of the 
World. The Tooker-Moore Litho Company 
of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania did the 
printing. 

The litho on our cover illustrates the 
quality of the posters used by the show. 

The original is in the Pfening Archives. 
Our thanks to Bill Biggerstaff for pro- 
viding the color separations. 


1991 CHS CONVENTION 


The 1991 Circus Historical Society con- 
vention will be held on Circus Flora from 
May 22-25 in Charleston, South Carolina. 
The meeting headquarters will be the Hol- 
iday Inn Riverside, which will have special 
rates of $60 or $65 for a room with a view 
of the river. Along with the traditional pa- 
pers, presentations and auction, time will 
be allowed for members to explore historic 
Charleston which will be hosting a major 
arts festival during our meeting. More in- 


formation about the gathering will appear 
in the January-February Bandwagon. 
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PRESIDENT'S COMMENTS § 


Every issue of the Bandwagon is filled 
with circus history, both new research 
and reinterpretations of known _in- 
formation. Many hours are spent in li- 
braries, archives, and microfilm reading 
rooms gleaning data from a host of sourc- 
es. The circus appears to have a never 
ending source of research materials. 

Researchers attempt to be as accurate as 
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possible when reconstructing the history 
of a particular show or the life of a par- 
ticular showman. Errors creep in because 
of the unique nature of the subject. Re- 
search materials, such as business records 
Or correspondence, are often lacking. 
Only about 30% of all circus routes are 
known. 

Fortunately, however, historians have a 
number of ways to check routes and other 
activities for a particular season. Route 
cards and route books are two methods 
used to document circus history, but 
even these have mistakes in them. Dif- 


RUKE MARTIN'S 


CIRCUS HOBBY HALL 


ATTENTION CFA VIDEO TAPE 
CUSTOMERS PLEASE NOTE 


Recently advertised video tapes of 
the Great Circus Parade and Circus 
World Museum were not authorized 
by C.W.M., the copyright and trade- 
mark holder of these titles and pres- 
entations. All sales have been 
stopped. No further orders will be ac- 
cepted. We sincerely regret any in- 
convience or misunderstanding pos- 
sibly caused by the offering of these 
tapes. 


ficulties arise when_ inaccurate _in- 
formation is printed. 

Just recently the 1990 Carson & Barnes 
Circus route card #23 listed dates for Sep- 
tember 6-8 at Houston and Uniontown, 
Pennsylvania and McHenry, Maryland. 
The September 6 date is correct, but the 
flash flood that drowned the show in the 
early morning of September 7 caused the 
cancellation of the next two stands. The 
official route card is therefore in error. 

The correct information will appear in 
the 1990 route book which will also con- 
tain an unparalleled record of the season. 
Future historians will be glad to have this 
complete history of the year, especially af- 
ter reading the "TBA" (to be announced) 
dates on the route cards. 

A listing of published route books and 
route sheets was made by Bob Parkinson 
at the Circus World Museum working 
from a previous list compiled by Richard 
E. Conover in the late 1950s. In the decade 
since Parkinson's list a few more route 
books have been discovered, and there 
are presumably more out there. Before 
the listing is updated I would like to 
know if any member can provide in- 
formation on previously unknown route 
books or route folders. To obtain a copy 
of the route book list send a large en- 
velope with two stamps to me at 5980 
Lannoo, Detroit, Michigan 48236. | hope a 
few members will have new discoveries 
which can be photocopied and placed in 
public collections for use by other re- 
searchers. John Polacsek 





CIRCUS VIGNETTES 


A potpourri of outstanding circuses on video 
all color - professionally produced 


Downie (1939) 
Cole (1947) 
Barnett (1938) 
Wallace (1941) 
Hunts (1950s) 
Mills (1950s) 


King (1950s) 

Dailey (1947) 

Parker & Watts (1939) 
John Pawling (1949) 
Holland Classical (1942) 
The Teardown RBBB 


from the William H. Judd collection of the 
New Britain Youth Museum 


VHS Only 
Price $49.95 


Send to: Robert F. Sabia 


660 High Mountain Road 
Franklin Lakes, NJ 07417 


SEASON'S REVIEW 


The annual review of the 1990 circus 
season will appear in the January- 
February Bandwagon. To make it as com- 
prehensive as possible, readers are asked 
to send photos, information and clippings 
relating to the year to the author. Data re- 
lating to smaller shows, school shows, 
spot dates, Shrine and fair circuses will be 
especially appreciated. Material will be 
returned if specified. Send information to: 
Fred D. Pfening III, 2240 Tewksbury 
Road, Columbus, Ohio 43221. Please note 
new address. 


Merry 
Christmas 


and 
Happy SVeur 


Year 


Dred and Johann 
Dahlinger 








Do you have our current "E" 
catalog? 
lf not you are missing out. 





We carry the best in "HO" and "O" 
Circus Kits, Books, Posters 
and collectables. 

We've got something for 
evrybody. 

Send $4.00 to: 


STAR CIRCUS SUPPLIES 


3037 Grass Valley Hwy. 
Auburn, CA 95603 
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CLYDE BEATTY 


CLYDE BEATTY 


OWNER 


he first circus owned by the late 
Clyde Beatty, famed wild animal 
trainer, was a large motorized show 
in 1945. Although Beatty's name had been 
part of the title of both railroad and truck 
shows before that seaon this was his first 
experience as an owner of his own circus. 
It was painful and tradition has long held 
that Clyde vowed he would never again 
field a motorized show, a vow he kept 
even though he did spend the final sea- 
sons of his long career on a truck show 
owned and managed by others. Holly- 
wood producers who love to depict on 
film the trials and tribulations circuses 
would be inspired by following the prob- 
lems of the 1945 Beatty show. There were 
blowdowns, fatal truck crashes, a major 
robbery, severe illness of key personnel, 
and even Uncle Sam came in to take away 
the equestrian director by military draft a 
few weeks into the season. But what 
soured Beatty most on mud shows was 
literally the rain and mud which gripped 
the show for days on end and the dif- 
ficulty in keeping the well worn motor- 
ized equipment moving. All of this oc- 
curreed against the backdrop of wartime 
shortages of personnel, gas, tires, ve- 
hicles, rope, canvas, in fact most essential 
items of equipment were in 
limited supply. All of these 
problems made the 1945 Beatty 
season one to remember, or for- 
get. 
Some wags suggested that 
the show was just too big for a 
mudder, an accusation which 
ten years later would be lev- 
eled at Floyd King and Arnold 
Maley’s giant King Bros. Cir- 
cus. Beatty's show was indeed 
the largest truck show out that 
season. Several larger shows 
had taken to rails, leaving Beat- 
ty the undisputed king of the 
mudders. 
Beatty's first experience on a 
motorized show came during 
the summer of 1940 when 
Hamid-Morton leased’ the 
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TRAINED WILD ANIMAL 


WINTER QUARTERS, FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 


Season of 1945 
By Joseph T. Bradbury 


equipment of Ray W. Rogers’ Wallace 
Bros. Circus from June 6 through August 
10. Beatty's wild animal act was the fea- 
ture of the performance and the show 
played sixteen stands, ranging from one 
to six days each, mainly under Shrine aus- 
pices. To make the tour Beatty con- 
structed five cage trucks to haul his lions 
and tigers. These were former Coca Cola 
straight bed vehicles with a chassis long 
enough to accommodate five cage com- 
partments on each one. Only four were 
used to house the animals used in the 
Beatty act. Two trucks were placed back 
to back and separate runways joined a 
single chute to the arena in the big top. 
The fifth truck contained extra animals or 
props but apparently was not used after 
1940. 

The foundation for show ownership 
was laid when Beatty purchased his per- 


Clyde Beatty at the door of the office 
wagon in Columbus, Ohio on May 8, 
1945. Fred Pfening photo. 


RALPH J. CLAWSON 


GENERAL MANAGER 


forming animals, steel arena and other 
props during the bankruptcy pro- 
ceedingsof Adkins and Terrell’s Cole 
Bros. and Robbins Bros. circuses  fol- 
lowing the 1938 season. Beatty acquired 
three elephants from the Cole herd, Mary, 
Sidney, and Anna May. It is believed both 
his wild animals and the elephants were 
in settlement of salary owed him by the 
bankrupt shows. 

In 1939 Beatty opened his Jungle Zoo 
near Fort Lauderdale, Florida. This pro- 
vided a place to keep his animals during 
the off season and a potential win- 
terquarters site for a future circus. During 
the early years of World War II he did 
well. In 1941 and 1942 his act along with 
the elephants provided the bulk of circus 
on the midway of the Johnny J. Jones Ex- 
position, a large railroad carnival. 

In 1943 Beatty joined with Ray Rogers 
using the title Clyde Beatty-Wallace Bros. 
Circus. It was one of the largest motor- 
ized shows on the road and had a profit- 
able season. 

The following year Beatty had the same 
setup with Art Concello using the Clyde 
Beatty-Russell Bros. Circus title. It was 
the largest truck show on the road in 
1944. Wallace Bros., only slightly smaller 

in size, could not match the 
strong Concello program. 
Even though Beatty's name 
was part of the title on both 
the Wallace and Russell shows 
he did not share in the profits 
or management. 

In the fall of 1944 Ray Rog- 
ers became seriously ill and of- 
fered the Wallace show for 
sale. Beatty was ready to make 
his move and become a full 
fledged circus owner. 

On October 1, 1944 in Dal- 
las, Texas, Clyde Beatty pur- 
chased the Wallace Bros. Cir- 
cus from Rogers. Ralph J. 
Clawson, who had managed 
the Wallace show in 1944, and 
Sterling (Duke) Drukenbrod 
were also present at the con- 





tract signing. The Wallace title was not in- 
volved, nor was the York, South Carolina 
quarters where the equipment was then 
located It was agreed that Beatty could 
use the York property to prepare the 
show for the 1945 season. A down pay- 
ment of $5,000 was made with the balance 
to be paid during the 1945 season. Total 
sale price was $60,000. Frank J. Walter, a 
wealthy Houston business man and close 
friend of Beatty, provided the financial 
backing for the purchase. 

The 1944 Wallace Bros. Circus was cov- 
ered in an article by this author in the 
July-August 1975 Bandwagon. The = 
moved on forty-eight trucks and had « 
large spread of canvas. The big top was a 
140 with three 50s; the menagerie was a 
90 with three 30's; the side show was an 
80 with two 30s; and the padroom was a 
40 with two 30s. The big top seated about 
4,500 with six sections of grandstand on 
the long side, and a section of each side of 
the bandstand on the short side. Blues 
were at each end. The big top size pos- 
sibly was exaggerated, but photos show it 
to have had two rows of quarter poles in- 
dicative that at least it was a 120 foot 
round. This notation is raised here be- 
cause the Beatty show used a smaller big 
top early in the 1945 season. 

Five Wallace Bros. elephants, Babe, 
Cora, Inez, Marion and Addie, were part 
of the sale. With the three Beatty already 
owned the 1945 herd was eight. 

Added to the Wallace equipment were 


Beatty's four cage trucks, a large semi to 
carry the arena and props and an el- 
eph ant semi. Beatty had cage space for 
nine male lions, four female lions and sev- 


en tigers. 

The new show was titled Clyde Beatty's 
All New Trained Wild Animal Circus. 
The full title appeared on the motorized 
equipment and was used in all news- 
paper advertising and billing. 

Immediately after he purchased the 
show Beatty hired Ralph J. Clawson as 
manager. Jack Joyce was signed as eques- 
trian director, and Sterling (Duke) Dru- 
kenbrod, as side show manager. Dur- 
kenbrod had been with Beatty on the 
Johnny J. Jones show. Clawson was at 
once given the responsibility of getting 
the show ready for the road as Beatty was 
busy with a series of fall and winter in- 
door dates. 

The November 4 Billboard told of the 
Wallace show sale and stated that the 
York quarters would be used until new 
quarters could be built in conjunction 
with the Beatty Jungle Zoo in Fort Lau- 
derdale. 

The December 16, 1944 Billboard re- 
ported that Beatty had recently spent sev- 
eral days at the York quarters inspecting 
the equipment and making plans for next 
season. Beatty announced he planned 


many innovations and would head a 
greatly enlarged show, opening in April. 
He had arrived from Houston, Texas after 
the close of the Shrine show there. He was 
to return to Houston to get his acts and 
equipment ready for a Ray Rogers date 
in Mexico City. 

The same issue also contained the first 
Beatty advertisement wanting a man ca- 


Beatty newspaper ad used for the 
opening stand in Rock Hill, South Car- 
olina. Pfening Archives. 


TOMORROW 
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ONE DAY ONLY 
FAIR GROUNDS 


ALY TICKETR Now 
FROM ELAN OR 
IZGiION COMMITTEES 


PRESENTING SCORES OF NEW ANID 
AMAZING FEATURES INCLUDING 


CLYDE BEATTY IN, PERSON 


Greatest Wild ‘Avimal Trainer of 
This ar Any Otber Agr 
RATTLING ™ SAVAGE, CRUEL 
BLOON-THIKETY, JUNGLE-BRED 
LIONE & TIOERS, BOTH FEXES. 
IN MAMMOTH KTPEL ARENA 


WX. HANRIET AFATTY 
resending at ene Ure 
TWO HOSTUS 
Lerds of the Jonale—Olané 
Fiephant and Reyal 
Bengal Tigers 


WONDERS of the WORLD of WHITE TOMS af ihelr Tiiriitaa BEST 


4 Tietlam New Spertacie af Coler and Rraaty in 
Olerious THOM TRSIONAL FAUPFANTRY 
UNITED NATIONS ON PARADE 
DON JUAN Fiving ESCAVITAS 

South Armmerlean Aieoth-ieking Papell. an 
Jecrting Wirard the Fivine Trapere 
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Herren 
(mliwerd 
AFRIAL 
RALLET 
A lie! OF 


NANT INF 
ACTS 


Iemarkably 
Educated 
CITIMPANZEFS 


World's 
Tiniest Man 


[INCOMPARABLE. 
DISPLAY OF 
MENAGE AND 

LIBERTY HORSES 


#Scorea of Pouple and Animals 
@ Tons of Performing Fiephants 
@ Scores of Magnificent Horses 
@Clowns Galore eAcres of Tents 


pable of handling and training two young 
black female bears. John Helliot and Joe 
Arcaris were asked to answer. Also want- 
ed were ring stock hands who “have 
worked with me before." Offered for sale 
was one good rosin back mare and a spot- 
ted liberty horse. Response was to go to 
Jack Joyce, c/o Clyde Beatty Circus, win- 
ter quarters, York, South Carolina. 

The final Billboard for 1944 headlined 
that the big top season just concluded had 
been solid and all had hit a paying streak. 
It reported the coming season would see 
at least one additional rail show. Art Con- 
cello's Russell Bros. Circus had acquired 
15 rail cars from the Beckman and Gerety 
carnival and was to put the show on rails. 
Dailey Bros. had recently bought cars and 
wagons from the Frank West carnival and 
now had a total of 30 cars in quarters. Lat- 
er would come announcements that two 
additional railers were being framed, 
Austin Bros., and Arthur Bros. 


Early in 1945 advertisements for vari- 
ous Beatty show needs came rapidly. In 
the January 20 Billboard billposters and li- 
thographers were wanted. A long season 
and top salary were promised. Those in- 
terested were to contact Harry Kackley, 
agent, at a Zanesville, Ohio address. The 
January 27 issue contained a major ad- 
vertisement and for the first time the of- 
ficial new title was used. It read: "Wanted 
for the Clyde Beatty All New Trained 
Wild Animal Circus for the big show. 
Strong act to feature; girls for aerial web 
ballet; menage riders; ground and novelty 
acts; dog and pony act; clowns and wild 
west people for concert. Ticket sellers for 
big show; boss canvasman; electricians, 
boss property man; seatmen; working 
men in all departments and one more 
painter, must be good letter man. Write or 
wire. Clyde Beatty Circus, Winter quar- 
ters, York, South Carolina. Performers 
contact Jack Joyce; all others Ralph Claw- 
son. 

Also in the January 27 issue was a short 
piece stating that Beatty and Clawson had 
signed a group of Mexican acts including 
the Escalantes, flying act; the Esquedas, 
casting act; Hermana Ibarra, bars and 
trampoline and a musical act for the side 
show. Some of these acts did not appear 
in the performance or worked under dif- 
ferent names. 

The February 17 Billboard noted that the 
Beatty show was preparing for an April 
opening and that activities at the York 
quarters had been greatly increased in re- 
cent weeks. Beatty and Clawson returned 
in January from the circus engagement in 
Mexico City. The prior week Paul M. Con- 
way, Macon, Georgia attorney and 
Charles Sparks, retired circus owner, had 
spent two days in quarters conferring 
with Beatty and Clawson. They, ac- 
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Clyde Beatty in the « bie cage at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio on May 8. Fred Pfening 
photo. 


companied by Beatty, went to Charlotte, 
North Carolina to visit Ray W. Rogers 
who was in the hospital there. 

Further details on the work at York 
quarters came a week later. The story said 
that the skeleton crew which had been 
maintained there during December and 
January had been augmented after the re- 
turn of Beatty and Clawson. Men were 
engaged in rebuilding all equipment pur- 
chased the prior fall. From that time until 
the opening date all crews were to be in- 
creased. It was estimated that by March 1 
about one hundred men would be in 
quarters. The piece noted that Deacon 
and Dave McIntosh and Chancey Flour- 
noy headed the motor rebuilding de- 
partment and practically all equipment 
would have new motors. The paint shop 
opened and several units had already 
been repainted in a cream color with blue 
lettering. 

It was mentioned that general agent 


Victor Robbins and his eleven piece 


band in Columbus, Ohio. Fred Pfening 
photo. 
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William Moore had 
arrived week before 
for conferences on 
a proposed route. 
Harry Kackley, ad- 
vance car manager, 
had arrived from 
Zanesville to super- 
vise the building of 
new advance equip- 
ment. Walter Bron- 
lee was in charge of 
the office. Walter 
Hohn was acting as 
purchasing agent 
until the season 
opened when he 
would join the in- 
side ticket _ staff. 
Charles Oliver, steward, was on hand 
with part of his crew. Enoch Bradford 
was to be big top canvas boss, assisted by 
Jack Nevill. Jack Joyce, equestrian di- 
rector, had spent the winter breaking a 
twelve horse liberty number and and a 
sixteen horse menage act. All new har- 
ness had been purchased by Joyce. Bert 
Petus, head elephant trainer, had worked 
out a number of new formations and rou- 
tines. 

Victor Robbins, after an absence of sev- 
eral years from the road, had been signed 
as musical director and had contracted a 
sixteen piece band. He was to be in quar- 
ters early in March to assist in producing 
the spec and arrange the big show music. 
Duke Drukenbrod, the side show manag- 
er, had contracted a strong array of kid 
show features. 

Concluding, the report said that Beatty 
had told the local papers, "My intention 
and policy for the Clyde Beatty, world's 
largest trained wild animal circus, is to 
have an organization beyond criticism as 
to business methods and to engage the 
best acts and features available to make 
this one of the cleanest circuses on the 
road.” 

In mid-March the show advertised for 
candy butchers, promising a thirty-two 

week season in the 
east and middle 
west. Those _inter- 
ested were to contact 
Al Dennis at the 
Morrison Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

A Billboard report 
dated March 17 said 
that activities in all 
departments at York 
had been increased 
and a number of la- 
bor saving devices 
had been installed. 
While in Chicago 
Ralph Clawson pur- 


chased wardrobe, 


DA | 


flags and other equipment for a United 
Nations tournament. The article noted 
that painting had been completed with 
the motor equipment in cream with red 
and blue lettering; grandstand, army 
green; blues, a bright red; stringers, dark 
blue, and grandstand chairs, a dark 
orange. 

Beatty and George Penny, with their 
wives, arrived on March 12. Beatty left for 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida a few days later 
to check on the rebuilding and painting 
of animal cages and semis at the Beatty 
zoo there. 

Marshall Green and Arnold Maley ar- 
rived in quarters to handle the office 
work. Other notes said that Harry Kack- 
ley was assembling his ten man crew of 
billers and lithographers in readiness for 
an early departure. General agent Bill 
Moore had left three weeks before. Joan 
Bronlee and seamstresses were making 
wardrobe for the aerial ballet girls. Beatty 
and Clawson had worked out new light- 
ing effects. Ralph Clawson stated that he 
would have the show ready four days 
prior to the opening stand. Tex Sherman 
joined Raymond Dean in quarters to han- 
dle the press department. Dean had been 
in quarters for three weeks preparing new 
publicity material. 

The March 31 Billboard reported the 
Beatty circus would open its season April 
7 at Rock Hill, South Carolina and then 
make a Sunday move to Charlotte, North 
Carolina. Bill Moore was in the Akron- 
Canton area of Ohio and had booked 
Portsmouth, Columbus and East Liver- 
pool. Columbus was set for a three-day 
engagement May 7-9. A final note said re- 
hearsals were scheduled to start at the 
York quarters the following week. New 
costumes purchased in Chicago had ar- 
rived. 

The show placed a ad in the same issue 
wanting a prima donna, white faced 
clowns and girls to work aerial web and 
ride menage. A week later a Beatty ad 
wanted working men in all departments, 
offering the best sleeping accommoda- 
tions and best cookhouse on the road. An 
air calliope player was needed. This ad 
appeared just as the show was about to 
open. 

Side show manager Sterling (Duke) 
Drukenbrod announced in the April 7 
Billboard a strong lineup of features in- 
cluding Marvin Smith, anatomical won- 
der; Jennie Reynolds, doll lady; Grace 
Webb, juggler; Leatha Smith, sword swal- 
lower; David Lano and Carolyn Chaney, 
marionettes; Rosita Reverdy, ladder of 
torture; Jolly Joyce, queen of electricity; 
Frank Webb, magician; Mary Devon, lion- 
face girl; Professor Ward, tattooed man; 
Johanna Rittley, mentalist; Don Carlos 
with a five person Mexican revue; Babe 
LaBarie, human paradox, and H. C. 





Brown's fourteen person minstrel review. 

L. R. Knight, Jack Sweetman, Doc Burns 
and Ray McKinney were to be ticket sell- 
ers. Whitey Summers was to be boss can- 
vasman, assisted by Aaron Miller. A new 
bannerline from Nieman Studios and new 
canvas from the Jessop Tent Company 
had arrived. 

The 1945 circus season had now ar- 
rived. Six railroad shows were at the start- 
ing gate, the largest number since 1938. 
They included Ringling-Barnum, 79 cars; 
Cole Bros., 25; Dailey Bros., 15; Russell 
Bros., 15; Arthur Bros., 15 and Austin 
Bros., 10. Motorized outfits were Clyde 
Beatty, Dan Rice, Mills Bros., Bailey Bros., 
Cronin Bros., Lewis Bros., Lee Bros., Bud 
Anderson, Hunt Bros., Bell Bros., Hugo 
Bros., Bradley & Benson, M. L. Clark, C. 
R. Montgomery, Barker Bros., Monroe 
Bros., Sello Bros., Stevens Bros., Beers- 
Barnes, Bond Bros., Bernard Bros., Al G. 
Kelly & Miller Bros., and Yankee Patter- 
son. 

The first few months of the 
season witnessed 
some of the most im- 
portant events ever 
experienced by the 
American people. 
The first week of the 
Beatty season saw 
the death of Pres- 
ident Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, and less 
than a month later, 
the end of the war in 
Europe. In August 
came the 
bomb and 
sequent surrender 
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of Japan bringing 
World War II to a close. 
Details are missing on the exact size of 


the canvas layout for the Beatty 1945 sea- 
son. Photos indicate the spread included 
the big top, menagerie, side show, pad- 
room and cookhouse. All of the usable 
tentage in the Wallace Bros. purchase 
would have been available. A new side 
show top had been received. Canvas was 
extremely difficult to obtain during the 
war due to military requirements, but this 
eased somewhat toward the end of hostil- 
ities. A later Billboard report stated Beatty 
was using only a 100 foot round top, but 
this must have been in error as it would 
have been very small. The big top prob- 
ably was a 110 foot as the show offered 
for sale later in the year. 

The April 14 Billboard covered the 
show's initial stand: "Good biz greets 
Beatty opener; layout sparkles. 

"Rock Hill, South Carolina April 7. The 
Clyde Beatty Circus, resplendent in elab- 
orate costumes and much new equipment 
made its debut to capacity business here. 
Matinee drew a straw house, biggest of 
the two. 
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"Glowing praise was sounded on all 
sides for the high standard of excellence 
of the performance, as well as the cred- 
itable physical properties. Everything had 
a spick and span appearance. 

“Although Beatty has been interested in 
other shows, this is actually the first show 
the popular wild animal trainer has ever 
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Two sleeper semis and a prop truck on 
the Beatty lot in Columbus, Ohio. Fred 


Pfening photo. 


owned, and he was actively in charge 
onopening day, besides starring in his 
owner role and in the steel arena. 

"Show is paced distinctly as an animal 
circus. Besides Beatty's act, his wife, Ha- 
riett, works the elephant and riding tiger; 
Albert Fleet work a group of lions and lat- 
er a chimp act. The liberty horses and me- 
nage number, produced by Jack Joyce, 
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The Beatty big top in Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania May 28, 1945. Bob Good photo. 


equestrian director, also are outstanding 


- features. The show boats also of more 


than the usual number of attractive girl 
performers, especially noticeable in the 
aerial ballet number. 

“Ralph Clawson is manager and did a 
remarkably good job of whipping the big 
show together within a period of a little 
more than seven weeks. 

"Ray W. Rogers, former circus owner, 
who manages Richard Novak, midget 
concert attraction, suffered another heart 
attack in his trailer after the opening per- 
formance and was carried to the York 
County Hospital where his condition is 
serious. 

"More than a score of showmen visitors 
journeyed here for the opening.” 

Another article in the same Billboard 
said that Dayton, Ohio would see the 
Beatty show on May 5 and 6 and Cole 
Bros. on May 17-18. 

A week later the Billboard gave more 
sidelights on the Beatty opening. It noted 
that although some key positions were 
held by those who had been on Wallace 
Bros. for the most part the Beatty show 
was a new organization. Many of the ex- 
cutives and performers were from the 
West Coast. Arnold Maley, who had not 


The 1945 Clyde Beatty Circus on a lot. 
Sam Chapman photo. 
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trouped for several years, but had forma- 
ly been in the wagon of several American 
Circus Corporation shows, was in the red 
wagon. Jimmy Albanese was also in the 
office wagon. Maley and Clawsonhad 
trouped together for several years in the 
1930s. 

Walt Bronlee, formerly in the Wallace 
Bros. office, was in the white wagon. Oth- 
er holdovers from the former ownershi 
included David and Alex (Deacon) MclIn- 
tosh, mechanical and_ transportation 
heads; Walter Hawn, inside tickets and 
Bert Petus, superintendent of elephants. 

The story noted that Vic Robbins di- 
rected an excellent band of fourteen, 
which played the opening score without a 
bobble. Press agents Ray Dean and Tex 
Sherman obtained excellent showings in 
the South and North Carolina papers. 

The official staff included Ralph J. 
Clawson, general manager; James A\I- 
banese, treasurer; Marshall Green, legal 
adjuster; Arnold Maley, secretary; Walter 
Bronlee, auditor; William Moore, general 
agent and Ray B. Dean and Tex Sherman 
press agents. 

The Billboard did not publish a com- 
plete review of the performance. The 
show issued a twenty page program 
which listed the performance as: 

1. Spec, United Nations on parade. 

2. Comedy acrobatic acts by Don Pablo 
and the Wilsons. 

3. Capt. Cramer (Albert Fleet) and his 
lions. 

4. Clowns. 

5. Martha Joyce dogs and pony; Albert 
Fleet's chimps and Cramers bears. 

6. Cloud swing, Grace McIntosh; the 
Townsends, double trapeze. 

7. Harriett Beatty's tiger riding an el- 
ephant. 

8. Ethel's and Wilson's dogs. 

9. Clowns. 

10. Jean Evans and Grace McIntosh, sin- 
gle trapeze. 

11. Clyde Beatty and his lions and ti- 
ers, 

12. Pauline Penny, 
Sisters, wire act. 

13. Clowns. 

14. Elephants presented by Miss Marie 
(Petus) and Miss DeVinney. 

15. Contortion acts by Kinko and Lloyd 
Center. 

16. Ajax with taxi meter mule on the 
hippodrome track. 

17. Rolling globe acts by the Henrys 
and Craigs. 

18. Jack Joyce and the Morgan stallion, 
‘Thunder Cloud,” feature act of a three 
ring and hippodrome presentation of 
horses. 

19. Clowns. 

20. Hand balancing and juggling by 
Bettina and Rosa; Don Juan and the 
Craigs. 


McIntosh 


wire act; 
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21. Beatty's liberty horses presented by 


Jack Joyce. 


22. Aerial ballet. 

23. Beatty's elephants presented by Bert 
Petus. 

24. The Flying Escavitas. 

Although there were cages available 
from Wallace Bros. there is no evidence in 
photos that the Beatty menagerie con- 
tained any animals other than those 
working in the big show acts including 
the twenty lions and tigers in Beatty's act, 
the lions and bears worked by Albert 


Fleet and Fleet's chimps. Photos indicate 
there were two camels and eight el- 
ephants. The four cage trucks used for the 
Beatty act were usually parked in the 


Bert Petus and the eight Beatty el- 
ephants in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. Bob 
Good photo. 


backyard. If lots were large enough the 
animals were placed in a menagerie top. 

The show was large enough to play the 
major cities of any state and it was 
planned to play a goodly number of two 
day stands, plus several three dayers. 
However from start to finish one day 
stands were plentiful, taxing both the 
equipment and workingmen to the full- 
est. 

In the meantime Beatty had been en- 
gaged in a fight with the city council in 
Fort Lauderdale over a proposed or- 
dinance which would have barred all 
wild animals within the city limits after 
October 1. If passed this would have pre- 
vented his Jungle Zoo from operating. 
The battle to eliminate the zoo was head- 
ed by the Victoria Park Improvement As- 
sociation, but at several hearings it was 


pointed out that the local Chamber of 


Commerce had asked Beatty to establish 
the zoo there in a bid for tourist dollars. 
In late April the ordinance was finally 
killed by the council. 

After the opening a single stand was 
played in South Carolina. Then the show 
worked its way northward through North 
Carolina and the Virginias, on to Ohio. 


With the large number of other circuses 
opposition was inevitable, sometimes 
with smaller shows, but often with the 
twenty-five car Cole show. This was es- 
pecially true early in the season in Ohio 
and Pennsylvania. 

The season started well for the show 
and some of the best business ex- 
perienced all year came during the early 
weeks. However, tragedy struck on April 
21 while the show was moving from 
Portsmouth to Petersburg, Virginia. Mack 
Ernest Kitchen, age 17, of York was killed 
when the circus truck he was driving 
sideswiped two trucks parked on route 
400, two miles east of Ivor, Virginia. For- 
tunately another circus employee who 


was riding with Kitchen suffered only lac- 
erations and bruises. Drivers of the two 
other trucks involved, which evidently 
were parked illegally on the highway, 
were arrested on charges of involuntary 
manslaughter. 

Changes in management and _per- 
forming personnel were common during 
the season on not only the Beatty show 
but others as well. The Billboard carried 
several ads each week listing the various 
“wants’ of different circuses. In the July 5 
issue Duke Drukenbrod wanted a black 
band leader, musicians, comedians, min- 
strel girls, a featured freak and bally acts. 

The May 12 Billboard provided the first 
report on Beatty business to date saying. 
"Fall territory gives Beatty big spring 
business. 

"The show has had a most successful 
tour from Rock Hill, South Carolina 
through a section always known as fall 
territory. The first week at Charlotte, 
Winston-Salem, Greensboro, Durham, 
Rocky Mount and Roanoke Rapids, all 
North Carolina, gave capacity business. 

"Norfolk and Newport News, Virginia, 
each two-day engagements, also pro- 
duced turnaway crowds, while Ports- 
mouth, Lynchburg, Petersburg Roanoke, 
and Pulaski, all Virginia gave big days. 
Late arrival at Bluefield, West Virginia 
caused a delayed matinee with a three 
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The 1945 Beatty program contained a 
number of photos of the Jungle Zoo in 
Fort Lauderdale. Pfening Archives. 


quarter house and a capacity crowd at- 
night. Beckley surprised even the town 
folk by capacity business. Charleston, a 
three day run, put them on the ground 
each night, Sunday and Monday matinees 
were turnaways. Huntington on May 1 
was another banner day. 

“Manager Clawson has a_ smooth- 
running organization. New trucks had 
been purchased along the route and oth- 


Clyde and Harriett Beatty ready for a 


performance in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 
Bob Good photo. 
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er needed equipment added. One new 
light plant was purchased at Norfolk 
and another at Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia. A larger top, a 130 foot round 
with three 50's, was to be used from Co- 
lumbus, Ohio on, giving added seating 
capacity which had been sorely needed. 

“Walter Bronlee, timekeeper and au- 
ditor, was stricken with a heart attack 
and returned to his York, South Car- 
olina home. Thomas Buchanon had re- 
placed Marshall Green as legal adjuster. 

“As star of his own show, Beatty has 
worked hard on new routines and 
stunts for his cats. His wife, Harriett, 
works a tiger and elephant act. The first 
half finds animal acts predominating 
but after the arena is dismantled, circus 
acts take over.” 

The show moved into Ohio May 2 at 
Ironton and remained in the Buckeye 
state for eleven days. Two days were 
spent in Dayton, three in Columbus, 
with the rest one-dayers. Cole Bros., 
scheduled to play ten days later, pro- 
vided opposition in Columbus. 

An account of a Billboard reporter's vis- 
it to the the show in Columbus appeared 
in the May 19 issue, and was headed, 
"Beatty hoists bigger top. New organiza- 
tion whips many setbacks. 

"Clyde Beatty has extensive plans for 
the enlargement of his circus and the first 
step took place in Columbus, Ohio on 
May 8 when a new 130 foot round top 
with three 50s replaced the 100 foot top 
used since the season's bow on April 7. 

“The new top was purchased from J. W. 
Conklin and is the same one used to 
house exhibits at his Fair for Britain in To- 
ronto. The old top was returned to a man- 
ufacturer for repairs and later shipment to 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida quarters to be 
held for an emergency. 

"Beatty has been adding so much 
equipment that he is now gasing fifty-six 
semis and big trucks for each move. The 
new top will enable him to increase the 
seating capacity to almost 5,600 and still 
have ample aisle space for required exits. 

“When the show was visited May 10 by 
the circus editor of the Billboard, it was 
raining ice water in the early afternoon 
and the matinee attendance was held to a 
snappy 400. The matinee was missed 
Tuesday (8) due to high winds and in- 
experienced circus hands. Night business 
was strong Tuesday and Wednesday, 
with Thursday's frigid temperature keen- 
ing ‘em away in droves. 

“IT know this doesn't look very good, 
but a peek at the books will prove we did 
a tremendous business to date despite 
heart-breaking setbacks, manager Claw- 
son declared. Clawson remained in bed 
Wednesday nursing a heavy cold, and 
Harriett Beatty missed two performances 
for the same reason. 


Shortly after we opened our pole 
truck burned. We held to our schedule 
without a big top, and business was 
amazing, Clawson continued. 'We will 
have to make some more changes as we 
go along, as our 10 foot side wall poles 
are two feet too short for this top, but as 
soon as we can get them cut we will be 
able to increase both our grandstand and 
blues capacity.’ 

“Jack Joyce, equestrian director and 
trainer of a fine liberty act as well as an 
excellent group of high school horses, left 
Wednesday for military induction at Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina, despite the fact 
he will be thirty-eight in October and is a 
father. He has been replaced by Merritt 
Belew, a veteran horseman who was long 
associated with Tom Mix. 

“The program naturally leaned heavily 
to the wild animal type, with Beatty 
working the big act. His steeplechase with 
lions and tigers gave him a thrilling blow- 
off. 

“Reports obtained from sources other 
than the circus show two straw houses at 
Ironton, Ohio on May 2; two full houses 
at Portsmouth on May 3, despite light 
rain and an average of three quarters 
houses for four showings in Dayton on 
May 5-6, despite a 5 p. m. matinee the 
first day. Monday at Springfield the mat- 
inee was Okay, but the night house tum- 
bled when Germany's capitulation was 
announced. 

"The staff in addition to Clawson as 
general manager includes William Moore, 
general agent; Art Miller and Oscar Wi- 
ley, contracting agents; Harry Kackley, 
car manager with ten men; William Nip- 
pold, 24 hour man; Ray Dean, Tex Sher- 
man and Hal Oliver, press; James Al- 
banese, treasurer; Arnold Maley, 
secretary; Mrs. Albanese, downtown tick- 
ets; George Foster, timekeeper and white 
wagon; Frank Wald, front door; George 
Penny, ticket boss and purchasing; Yel- 
low Burnett, Jimmie McGee and Harold 
Sheppard, inside tickets; Vic Robbins, 
band master; Rose Clawson, tax box; Mel 
Rennick, wardrobe; Bert Petus, elephants; 
David and Deacon MclIntosh, _trans- 
portation and Robert Briggs, lights. 

“Duke Drukenbrod has the side show 
and John and Dorothy Sheesley, an iron 
lung show. The Jacobs brothers have all 
concessions.’ 

After Columbus the show played two 
additional Ohio stands, Newark and 
Zanesville. The business was held to three 
quarter houses in Zanesville due to wait 
paper being posted by the Cole show. The 
show returned to West Virginia for a sin- 
gle date at Wheeling on May 14 where the 
matinee drew three quarter house. That 
night, with the tent packed, the lights 
went out. Patrons lit matches but this was 
promptly squelched by alert employees. 
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Beatty entered Pennsylvania the next 
day at Washington to begin a series of ten 
stands across the state. Two day engage- 
ments came at Johnstown, Harrisburg, 
Lancaster, and Allentown. After a one 
day trip into New Jersey on May 31 at 
Phillipsburg, Beatty returned to the Key- 
stone state for two days each in Norris- 
town and Chester. 

It was during this stretch of route that 
multiple troubles descended on the Beatty 
show. The worst was a blow down at 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania on May 16. 
There was a capacity audience at the 
night show when a violent wind and rain 
storm ripped the big top canvas and final- 
ly dropped it. 

The circus blowdown was about the 
biggest thing to ever to hit (no pun in- 
tended) the city. On May 17 the Greens- 


burg Morning Review published an article 
with a column headline on the front page. 

"Wind storm blows circus tent down, 
four are hurt. 

"Loss to circus is estimated at around 
$10,000. 

“Three thousand spectators who had 


enjoyed evening performance of the 
Clyde Beatty Circus on the Hilltop 
grounds here last night, made their exit 
from under the big top before a sudden 
tornado-like storm blew the tent down. 

“Three circus employees were hurt, two 
of whom were admitted to the hospital. 
All were injured as they worked to get 
spectators to safety. A Greensburg spec- 
tator also was injured. 

"Mrs. Clara Smith of 719 Sidney Street 
was treated in the Westmoreland Hos- 
pital for a deep laceration of the right 
knee cap. She was not admitted. 

"Marvin F. Bailey, 25 years old, of Tex- 
as, received a_ possible Internal injuries. 
He was employed by the Clyde Beatty 
Circus and was injured as he helped the 
crowd out. He was admitted to the hos- 
pital. 

"Curtis Riley, 20, of Fort Mills, South 
Carolina, also a circus employee, received 
an injury of the left ankle. He was ad- 
mitted to the hospital. 
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A sail maker repairing the Beatty big 
top after the blown down in Greensburg, 
Pennsylvania. Pfening Archives. 


"Frank Shepard, 57 years old, also a cir- 
cus employee, was struck by a falling pole 
and received the dislocation of his right 
shoulder. 

"First evidence that a storm of more 
than usual magnitude was brewing came 
when a sudden gust of wind set an end 
pole swaying. That was at 9:15 p.m., 
about fifteen minutes after Beatty's fa- 
mous wild animal act had been com- 
pleted and the steel arena which caged 
the animals had been taken down. 

"At that time about 100 persons came 
down off general admission seats and 
dashed for the exits. 

"Fifteen minutes later when the real 
storm broke with lightning, high wind 
and a torrential downpour, the big top 
had been cleared of its audience. 

“Manager Ralph Clawson estimates the 
loss to the circus will amount to about 
$10,000. Part of the big top, a 130’ round 
top just bought a the show last 
week at Columbus, Ohio, has been 
shredded. The enlarged tent was se- 
cured because the circus had been 
playing to crowds that over 
flowed the slightly smaller tent used 
prev iously. 

"R. B. Dean, press representative, 
announced last night that the circus 
was packing up at midnight and 
would play per schedule in Johnstown 
today. 


“When the first gust of wind struck 
and a hundred or so dashed for the ex- 
its, the circus sent a riding troop into 
the ring. The highly schooled horses 
did their act, but all the time the circus 
attendants, everybody from candy 
butchers to razorbacks, quietly con- 
ducted a campaign to get the people 
out. A post office employee was no- 
ticed ushering people in his vicinity to 
a quick exit. A score of men dropped 
to the ground from sitting pretty well 


up at the top, and then invited children to 
jump into their arms. Hundreds of wom- 
en and children were helped out in this 
manner. Circus attendants in the fifteen 
feverish minutes before the wind got un- 
der the big top and caused it to capsize, 
lowered the side walls. Clowns returned 
to the ring and in clear ringing voices in- 
vited the women and children to follow 
them to the outside. 

“The crowd emerged into the open be- 
came thoroughly soaked in a matter of 
split seconds. They were lashed by wind 
and bewildered, rain soaked, but unhurt. 
There was total darkness because as 
quickly as the big top came down, all 
electric current was turned off to prevent 
any possible fire. 

“Beatty, in a dressing gown, and man- 
ager Clawson crawled on their hands and 
knees under the canvas, personally di- 
recting the search of circus employees or 
for any person who might accidently 
have been caught under the rain-soaked 
canvas. They found no one. 

“In all my experience I have never 
known an audience to keep their heads 
like these people’—that was repeated by 
circus personnel many times before the 
night was over. 

“The circus experienced a little trouble 
getting into Greensburg Wednesday after- 
noon and was late in arriving. The trouble 
was variously assigned to truck break 
downs and to drivers losing their way. 
The afternoon show was started at 4:15. 
The night show came on a half hour late, 
at 8:30." 

The May 26 Billboard also told of the 


The Clyde Beatty Circus 1945 route 
cards listed Ft. Lauderdale, Florida as 
winter quarters. Pfening Archives. 
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blowdown in an article headed, "Beatty 
boxes trouble. 

“The canvas was spread over a flock of 
acres in Altoona as sailmakers strove to 
repair the damage wrought by a violent 
rain and wind storm in Greensburg May 
16, but the atmosphere still reverberated 
with echos of praise on circus Officials 
and employees for their fine work in han- 
dling the public in face of a possible dis- 
aster. 

"Fifteen minutes after Beatty had com- 
pleted his wild animal act, near midway 
in the performance, the wind rose to such 
proportion that the quarter poles started 
to dance, and employees started system- 
atically to clear the tent. Clowns con- 
tinued to work and Vic Robbins’ band 
whooped it up. The tent was cleared al- 
most before the audience realized what 
was happening, despite the fact that the 
people were being pushed into a tor- 
rential rain. 

“The net result: Three circus employees, 
Marvin F. Bailey, Curtis Riley and Frank 
Shepard, required hospitalization. Mrs. 
Clara Smith, reported sustaining a pos- 
sible broken knee-cap, was the only spec- 
tator injured. The big top was torn so bad- 
ly that the show was forced to work with 
sidewall for four performances at John- 
stown and Altoona. Owner Clyde Beatty, 
using a dressing gown to cover his scanty 
attire, and manager Ralph Clawson 
crawled under the soaked canvas to make 
a thorough search to be certain that no 
spectator or employee was overlooked. 

“Bad luck took another slap at the or- 
ganization as it was moving into John- 
stown Thursday. A truck carrying two el- 
ephants overturned. The pachyderms 
were not in injured but the truck was bent 
out of shape.” 

A week later the Billboard continued 
the blowdown story and other events on 
the Pennsylvania tour stating that within 
a few hours after the blowdown Clawson 
had made arrangements for more sail- 
makers to be at Harrisburg where the 
show was contracted for a two day stand. 
Soon after arrival there the big top was 
ready to be raised. The first day gave a 
half afternoon house and capacity at 
night. The second afternoon found a 46 
mile per hour wind hitting the city. Beatty 
and Clawson ordered the performance 
stopped and people were requested to 
leave. The peaks were lowered and little 
damage resulted. Radio time was used at 
Harrisburg to inform stub holders that 
they would be admitted at the night per- 
formance or a refund would be given 

At York a late matinee provided a ca- 
pacity crowd and there was a big night 
house. The show had a bad lot in Lan- 
caster far from the center of the city, with 
poor transportation. Business for the two 
day stand was about 12,000. On May 25 


the show was in Lebanon where a hard 
downpour all day resulted in light busi- 
ness. 

Using the Central Park lot between 
Bethlehem and Allentown on May 28-30 
the show had good business at all but the 
opening matinee. It is interesting to note 
that the season route sheet listed Beth- 
lehem for May 28 and Allentown for the 
29th and 30th. 

Allan King and Joe Juta arrived from 
Los Angeles, and were added to the big 
top staff. A. B. (Red) Ball also joined and 
was placed in charge of the front door. 

The article noted all along the Penn- 
sylvania route the newspapers and radio 
stations had given the show plenty of 
space and air time. It said that opposition 
from two other shows had been ex- 
perienced at Greensburg, Johnstown, Al- 
toona, Harrisburg, York and Bethlehem 
with brigades putting up plenty of wait 
paper. One show's brigade did its work 
fair, no pulling or covering. The other 
crew seemed more intent on covering and 
pulling Beatty paper than heralding the 
coming of its own outfit. 

The opposition circuses were not men- 
tioned in the article but they were Cole 
Bros. and Bailey Bros. The Bailey show 
was in ahead of Beatty and Cole came ten 
days later. The heavy showing of wait 
paper was by the Cole show. 

Beatty returned to New Jersey for a two 
day stand at Camden, June 6-7. On June 7 
the Camden Courier-Post printed a review 
and three large photographs. 

“High praise given to Beatty's Circus. 

‘It's new, different, fast moving, clean 
and the kind of entertainment the whole 
family can enjoy. 

“That's the opinion of this reviewer af- 
ter more than two hours of enjoyment at 
the Clyde Beatty Circus and trained wild 
animal show, which closes its two-day en- 
gagement tonight at the East State Street 
grounds. The show moves to Had- 


donfield for matinee and evening per- 
formances tomorrow and Saturday. 

"Clyde Beatty, who holds the un- 
disputed title of the world's foremost 
wild animal trainer, displays true show- 
manship in this, his first venture as a big- 
time circus producer and owner. 

“Beatty's circus can be called a cav- 
alcade of the best of the American cir- 
cuses dating back to the time of the im- 
mortal P. T. Barnum, through the cycle of 
years that produced Adam Forepaugh, 
the Sells-Floto circus, the Hagenback and 
Wallace big-top extravaganza with the 
unforgettable Poodles Hanneford, the 
greatest comedy bareback rider of all 
time; the John Sparks and John Robinson 
circuses and the greatest show in the 
world, Ringling Brothers, Barnum and 
Bailey. 

“Of course, the youthful Beatty and his 
attractive wife, Harriett, ‘steal’ the show. 
Beatty gives his usual thrilling and spine- 
tingling performance with 20 trained but 
still ferocious lions and tigers in a massive 
steel cage. 

“Any skeptics who take in the circus 
with the idea these denizens of the jun- 
gles are a lot of tired, underfed and doped 
beasts will be sadly disillusioned. 

“Armed with a chair, bullwhip and a re- 
volver loaded with blank cartridges, Beat- 
ty actually taunts the beasts into a roaring 
and raging exhibition. One giant lion 
tried to grab the whip with his teeth. 

“One ‘cat’ is made to perform like a 
whirling dervish and also to roll over and 
over at commands from his master. 

“Beatty's young blonde help-mate dem- 
onstrates her own talent as a wild animal 
trainer with a tiger riding an elephant's 
back and jumping through two large 
rings of fire. 


Jack Joyce during the menage number 
in the open air following the blow down. 
Pfening Archives. 
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The Beatty white ticket wagon after it 
was in a wreck on June 3 on the way to 
Chester, Pennsylvania. John Van Matre 
photo. 


"The Flying Escavitas, aerial artists 
from Mexico, present a sensational dem- 
onstration of flying from trapezes. One 
stunt consists of a triple body spin in mid- 
air. The exhibition is breathtaking. 

“Beatty's famous liberty horses are one 
of the highlights of the show. They dance, 
cakewalk and do many clever stunts. The 
animal comedy motif is offered by Mick- 
ey and Minnie, educated chimpanzees, 
featured in two of Beatty's wild animal 
motion picture stories made in Holly- 
wood. Capt. Albert Fleet is their trainer. 

“Other features include trained dogs 


and ponies skillfully handled by Martha 


Joyce, Tarzan, plank — lion, and 
trained bears, handled by Capt. Cramer; 
hand balancing and juggling by Bettina 
and Rosa; Don Juan and the Craigs; Pau- 
line Penny and the McIntosh Sisters, tight 
wire walkers; Jean Evans and Grace MclIn- 
tosh trapeze artists. The girls are pretty 
and talented. 

“Other features are an all-girl aerial bal- 
let, nine [the reporter miscounted] el- 
ephants trained and directed by Bert Pe- 
tus, the Don Pablo Troupe and the 
Wilsons, acrobats. One team of clowns 
tops off their many skits with a hilarious 
comedy stunt aided by a balky mule. 
Cowboys and cowgirls complete the bill 
with trick and fancy riding. 

"Merritt Belew, a veteran of 35, years 
under the canvas, is ringmaster. The mu- 
sical score is ably done by Vic Robbins’ 
band. 

"The Clyde Beatty Circus has eliminat- 
ed the usual ballyhoo, games of chance 
and grifters." 

Camden was followed by two days in 
Haddonfield, three in Trenton, and a sin- 
gle day in Asbury Park. After three more 
one day stands in New Jersey the show 
moved into New York at Middletown on 
June 25. 

While at Trenton, New Jersey, three 
cubs were born to Primba, the elephant 
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riding tigress in the 
Harriett Beatty act. 
This cancelled the 
act for that day and 
then Mrs. Beatty be- 
came sick. She was 
ordered by a phy- 
sician to take a 
week's rest and then 
have a_ thorough 
physical checkup. 
Troubles con- 
tinued to follow the 
show into New Jer- 
sey. The June 30 
Billboard _ reported, 
New Jersey unkind to Clyde Beatty roll. 

"The show had moved into Clifton fora 
three day weekend stand that concluded 
the Jersey tour and the management was 
happy to kiss the state good-bye. It had 
been anything but kind financially.” 

At Elizabeth on May 20 Neil Paul, 41, 
an elephant man, was crushed against a 
truck when the herd moved unexpectedly 
during watering. He was taken to a local 
hospital with a fractured clavicle. 

However sour the New Jersey route 
had been the final date at Clifton was a 
big winner as good weather upped the at- 
tendance. Continuous inclement weather 
had seriously affected business during the 
June stands. The show remained in the 
black as a result of a big spring. There 
was hope for increased crowds in New 
York. Morristown on May 21 provided a 
capacity matinee, but as customers 
poured on the lot for the night show rain 
hit and the evening performance was 
washed out. 

Changes in personnel were frequent all 
season and Hal Oliver left the press de- 
partment in Morristown. It was reported 
that Verne Williams had resigned as Cole 
Bros. advance car manager and moved to 
Beatty to take over the advance de- 
partment. 

The late John Van Matre visited the 
show several times as it played through 
eastern Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
witnessing the troubled times. He stated 
Beatty had said at the time he never want- 
ed another truck show and indicated a 
switch to rails might 
be forthcoming. 

It seemed at the 
conclusion of the Jer- 
sey trek the show 
was moving alright 
and setting up on 
time. The show aban- 
doned its policy of 
playing numerous 
multi-day stands as 
the New York tour 
began a string of thir- 
ty-nine one day 
dates. 


After New York appearances at Mid- 
dletown, Newburgh, Poughkeepsie, King- 
ston and Hudson the show played a sin- 

le stand in Massachusetts at Pittsfield on 
May 30. This was the only New England 
stand of the season. The show returned to 
New York at Saratoga Springs and 
stayed in the state through Olean on July 
10. 

The Billboard reported that Beatty's 
business on the New York tour had been 
reminiscent of the early season stands in 
the Carolinas and Virginia. Amsterdam 
on July 4 was profitable as were a number 
of others. Also reported was a return to 
eastern Ohio, but the show would forgo 
plans to move into the middle west for an 
early return to the southland before the 
industrial money ran out. 

In the dressing room gossip section of 
the July 14 Billboard Ray Dean wrote that 
Art Miller, general agent, was back on the 
show in Saratoga Springs for a conference 
with Beatty and Clawson. Tex Sherman 
had been back that day for a meeting re- 
garding new promotional advance work. 
The Powell Troupe, a wire walking act, 
arrived to replace Paulene Penny who 
had been injured in Clifton, New Jersey, 

Dean noted that Dave and Deacon 
McIntosh had the rolling stock in good 
shape. Walter Rogers and his carpenters 
were building bodies for recently pur- 
chased trucks. Merritt Belew, equestrian 
director, had the show clicking in one 
hour and forty-five minutes. Ralph Claw- 
son had spent several days with the ad- 
vance department and reported that the 
enlarged billing crew and new paper 
would be used after July 10. 

After New York came four days in 
western Pennsylvania at Bradford, War- 
ren, Oil City and Sharon, a quick move 
into Ohio at East Liverpool and then back 
into the Keystone state to play McKees- 
port and Uniontown. 

Billboard coverage was minimal but it 
was reported the business upswing 
New York had held up on the return trip 
through Pennsylvania. Warren, Bradford 


The big top canvas semi on July 2, 
1945. Art Gunther photo. 





and McKeesport had been profitable. Al- 
len King left the show in Pennsylvania. 
The July 21 Billboard in a general article 
told how the nation's press had spoken fa- 
vorably of the circuses currently on tour 
and gave the Beatty show as an example 
of how the shows had been treated. The 
Olean, New York Times-Herald review of 
the show's stand on July 10 was quoted: 
"Local comment was excellent about the 
cleanliness of the circus performers, their 
fine appearance and attitude in contacting 
the public. The same goes for the upkeep 
of the grounds and equipment. Animals 
were finely trained and well groomed." 
Two full houses came at Uniontown on 
July 18 and then the show moved into 
West Virginia at Morgantown, where 
business was only fair. Parkersburg on 
July 23 provided a strong afternoon 
crowd and a full one at night. Moving 
into Ohio for a single stand at Gallipolis 


July 24 the afternoon show was called off 


because of a late arrival due to a truck ac- 
cident. The night performance there drew 
a capacity house. 

While in Ohio it was announced that 
Jack B. Austin had taken over the bill car 
two week earlier and the advance had 
perked up. This suggests that the earlier 
report of Verne Williams being on the bill 
car was not correct. 

Next came a sixteen stand tour of Ken- 
tucky beginning at Ashland on July 25. 
The following day at Morehead was the 
hottest day of the season and kept the af- 
ternoon crowd to a minimum, but a full 
house turned out that night. On July 27 
the show was in Maysville where it was 
reported to be the first circus in five years. 
Two full houses turned out despite hot 
weather. At the matinee flyer Raymond 
Escavites was knocked unconscious when 
he missed the bar and landed near the 
corner of the net. He was revived and 
worked the night show. 

An August 18 Billboard article was 
headlined, "Kentucky gives Beatty win- 
ning biz for 16 days. 


The Beatty stringer and ring curb semi 


in Glen Falls, New York. Art Gunther pho- 
to. 
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"The show 
handicapped by 
labor shortages 
and late mat- 
inees was wind- 
ing up a suc- 
cessful sixteen 
day stay and 
was heading 
into Illinois and 
Missouri.” 

The 


article 


written by Mur- 
ray Powers of 
the Akron Bea- 
con-Journal and 
a representative of the Billboard who had 
spent several days on the show as a guest 
manager Duke Drukenbrod. 


of side show 

The article reported the show was get- 
ting particularly strong night houses, but 
“ey matinees that started as late as 4:50 
kept the afternoon crowds down. The 
show had a strong performance with 
Beatty doing his usual excellent job of 
selling his cat act, in spite of an injured 
right hand ina cast. 

The show had encountered several 
highway mishaps in making the long 
jump from Mount Sterling to Frankfort. 
George Foster of the white wagon lost his 
trailer and narrowly escaped injury. 

Drukenbrod's side show, with a strong 
line-up of attractions, was pulling in the 
crowds. Midget Jenny Reynolds had re- 
turned to her home in Chattanooga. 

The show played to unusually strong 
houses in Glasgow, Bowling Green and 
Madisonville, with the later providing a 
turnaway for the night show on August 9. 

The article concluded by stating that 
Tunis (Eddie) Stinson, manager of the De- 
troit Shrine circus for 25 years, was join- 
ing the Beatty show in an executive capac- 
ity the following week. 

The same Billboard carried an advertise- 
ment for lithographers. The ad also said, 
“will send ticket if | know you, lush heads 
buy round trip ticket." Those interested 
were to wire Jack Austin at four towns in 
Missouri. 

The August 25 Billboard carried an ar- 
ticle on truck versus rail 
transportation. The Beat- 
ty show was given con- 
siderable comment with 
the sub-heading reading, 
"Beatty gives mud real 
try. New show makes 
sked by Herculean effort 
but owner in doubt over 
future.” 

It was mentioned that, 
"the circus was getting a 
terrific test by at- 
tempting to move such a 
large show on motor ve- 


Side show semi on the Beatty lot in 
Glen Falls. Art Gunther photo. 


hicles. Beatty had been advised by many 
that his show was ‘too big’ for the cat- 
egory, but it can be readily seen that he 
has a big chunk of money tied up in his 
trucks and that the near super-human ef- 
forts of Dave and Alec (Deacon) McIntosh 
his chief mechanics and their helpers the 
show moves every day. There are more 
than 100 moving motor pieces. The show 
now in its 19th week of the season is cur- 
rently enjoying hefty receipts, but the 
owner hasnt decided yet to switch over 
to rails, though patiently listing the pros 
and cons. It was pointed out that many 
Beatty staffers have rail show experience 
and department heads and key workers 
formally with railers out number the 
truckers two to one.” 

Henderson on August 11 was the final 
Kentucky date, and afterwards the show 
went into Illinois to play Frankfort, Mur- 
physboro, Centralia, Belleville, and Alton. 


At Alton on August 17 four armed ban- 
dits robbed the ticket wagon of $15,000 
The FBI moved in on the case and stayed 
until arrests were made a few weeks later. 

On August 18 the Alton Evening Tele- 


graph printed a front page article on the 


circus holdup. 

"Loss of about $15,000 cash was re- 
ported to police by officials of the Clyde 
Beatty circus early today after four ban- 
dits, who kidnaped circus employes in 
charge of its mobile ticket office, opened 
and rifled two small safes containing 
money accumulated to meet today's 
weekly payroll. 

"According to the report given the po- 
lice, armed bandits took charge of the 
ticket office trailer, drawn by a tractor 
unit, as it was about to start from the cir- 
cus grounds at the old ball park, 1800 East 
Broadway, at 3:30 a. m., then forced two 
employes of the circus, and a United cab 
driver, to accompany them as it was driv- 
en by a circuitous route to the dump east 
of the Shell Oil refinery, where the two 
safes were broken open. 
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One of the three 1945 Beatty elephant 
semis. Art Gunther photo. 


"The three men, made prisoner by the 
bandits, were trussed up with wire, and 
rope before the bandits drove off in their 
own car with the money. 

"The robbery was reported to police at 
5:10 a. m. after the three men left bound 
by the bandits worked loose from their 
bonds and drove back to the Alton police 
station. 

"Clyde Beatty, owner of the circus, was 
unable on first learning of the robbery to 
give a figure on the cash other than that 
the amount was several thousand dollars. 
Later, when he had conferred with Thom- 
as K. Buchanan, circus attorney who trav- 
els with the show, an estimate of $15,000 
was given. The money, said Beatty, was 
uninsured. A large sum had been ac- 
cumulated in cash, he explained, since 
payroll and other expenses were to have 
been paid today at St. Charles, Missouri 
where the circus moved from Alton after 
last night's performance. The circus had 
come to Alton after showing at Belleville, 
and was said to have played to a crowd of 
about 4000 yesterday. 

"Included in cash taken, said Bu- 
chanan, after he and Beatty made hurried 


One of the four Beatty cage trucks built 
in 1940 for the Hamid-Morton tour. Art 
Gunther photo. 
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examination of the 

looted safes and of- 

fice-trailer, ‘was 

money that would 

have been applied 

B to paying the feder- 

al tax on yes- 

terday's receipts 

- and payroll income 

tax deductions. The 

bandits, however, 

carefully sifted 

through contents of 

the strong boxes 

and left behind all 

checks, including some already drawn for 

the Internal Revenue Service in settlement 

of taxes due on performances earlier in 

the week’ said Buchanan. ‘Evidently they 

sought to avoid any theft that would call 
for federal action.’ 

“Report of the robbery to the police was 
made by Walter Rogers, 34, circus me- 
chanic, and Thomas McMahon, 44, circus 
transportation chief, and Lewis Bobo, 602 
St. Louis Avenue. East Alton, all of whom 
had been kidnapped by the bandits. 

“According to the narration given, Rog- 
ers, who was to drive the ticket-office out- 
fit to St. Charles, was reclining in the seat 
of the tractor-cab awaiting return of 
McMahon who had gone to an all night 
lunch room on Broadway near Washing- 
ton. Rogers heard a sound at the door, 
glanced up to see it jerked open, and 
found he was looking into the muzzle of a 
pistol. Then the other door was opened, 
and a second man with a weapon ap- 
peared. They climbed in. One took the 
wheel, and the other, keeping his revolver 
pointed at Rogers, ordered him to shift 
the gears as he sat between the two. 


"When the ticket office had gone a 
block from the old ball park to Washing- 
ton, the driver turned north. McMahon, 
coming from the lunch room, saw it mov- 
ing up Washington hill. He thought Rog- 
ers had taken the wrong direction on 
Route 140, called a nearby taxi under 


charge of Bobo and directed him to over- 
take the ticket office so he could get it 
headed back towards St. Charles. 

“Just as the cab pulled abreast of the 
ticket wagon so McMahon could shout 
‘You're going the wrong way,’ a black se- 
dan ahead of the ticket wagon slowed un- 
til abreast of the cab. 

“An armed man dropped out and took 
charge of the cab, forcing Bobo to follow 
the ticket wagon while he held both the 
driver and McMahon under his pistol. 
The bandit's sedan resumed the lead, and 
the procession of three vehicles was driv- 
en through Upper Alton and thence over 
Route 140 and Wood River township 
roads to the Shell dumping grounds, east 
of the refinery, not far from Wanda. 

"There the bandits informed the circus 
men they were prepared to use explosives 
to open the ticket office and safes, but pre- 
ferred not to injure anyone. They inquired 
if anyone was riding in the office trailer. 
The circus employes opened the office to 
assure no one was asleep there. 


"The bandits then went to work on the 
small safes, opening them after knocking 
off the combinations. One was attached to 
the office floor and was worked on there. 
The other was carried out onto the dump- 
ing ground. The circus men told police 
they believe both safes would have been 
blown had the bandits been unable quick- 
ly to open them. 

"After the cash had been secured, the 
bandits bound the three kidnapped vic- 
tims with some heavy leather straps, se- 
cured in the ticket office, also some wire 
and rope, in such fashion it took them a 
few minutes to unloose themselves. The 
bandits took the keys from the taxicab. 
Just before driving off, one bandit tossed 
out two $5 bills to Rogers with a parting 
warning, ‘Keep your mouth shut.’ The 
three victims of the bandits were able to 
drive back to Alton after the circus me- 
chanic managed to get the taxicab started 
without the use of a key. 

“Deputy sheriff Mike Hall was called as 
police investigation was launched and the 
circus owner and attorney were located. 
They, with other circus men, drove to the 
Shell tract to bring back the ticket office, 
then have it moved to St. Charles. 

"On return to the police station, Bu- 
chanan related how he had learned from 
another circus man that the ticket office 
outfit was seen to turn north in Washing- 
ton after leaving the grounds, about 3:30 
a. m. He, too, he said, supposed the driver 
had mistaken directions at the state route 
junction at Broadway and Washington. 
He drove out over Route 140, east of 
Upper Alton, in an effort to overtake it 
and have it turn back, not suspecting at 
the time there had been a kidnapping. 
From a police patrolman in Upper Alton, 





he said, he had learned the circus office 
outfit had gone east on the state route, 
two other cars near it, but this in- 
formation had not caused, him at the mo- 
ment to suspect a robbery. 


"Beatty termed the robbery just one 
more bit of bad luck that had followed 
him this season. Rains have interrupted 
performances; twice windstorms caused 
damage to his equipment, one blowing 
down the big top, and one bad traffic ac- 
cident occurred as the circus was moving. 
A flying trapeze act had to be omitted 
from last night's performance, one of the 
aerialists, the ‘catcher,’ having suffered a 
broken finger. Beatty himself recently 
broke his right arm when he fell during 
his wild animal act, in which he handles, 
more ‘cats’ than are used in any other sin- 
gle act in the world. Then he shrugged off 
the robbery as ‘just one thing more, and 
affirmed the show would go on, as sched- 
uled today at St. Charles. 

"Beatty, who winters his circus at Ft. 
Lauderdale, Florida, where he operates a 
winter zoo, acquired the tent show last 
fall. Buchanan said that Rogers, circus 
mechanic first to be made prisoner of the 
bandits, is a son of Ray Rogers,who 
owned and operated the circus until 1943. 
‘Rogers,’ Beatty interjected, ‘literally grew 
up with this circus.’ 

"Thomas McMahon, the transportation 
chief, has been for about 12 years with the 
circus, first under Rogers’ management, 
later when a syndicate operated the show 
in 1944, and now with Beatty.” 

The show continued on its regular 
route going into Missouri the following 
day at St. Charles where the lot was a 
mile or more out of town, but it didn't 
stop the people from attending. After 
Hannibal the show played Moberly on 
August 21 where hot weather held down 
the matinee crowd, but a full house 
turned out for the night performance. 

Beatty had been working for the prior 
two weeks with his right hand in a cast. 
He had suffered a fractured hand while 
trying to break up a fight between a lion 
and a tiger. 

Other Missouri stands came at Co- 
lumbia, Jefferson City, Washington, Crys- 
tal City-Festus, Cape Girardeau, Sikeston, 
Poplar Bluff, and Kennett. At the twin cit- 
ies Crystal City-Festus on August 25 
Duke Drukenbrod, side show manager 
and an associate of Beatty for several 
years, suffered a heart attack and was 
hospitalized in St Louis. At the same time 
it was also reported in the September 8 
Billboard that manager Ralph Clawson 
was seriously ill and at first it was be- 
lieved he too had suffered a heart attack, 
but this later proved to be false. Rumors 
flew fast, one being that Art Miller, gener- 
al agent, had been called to a conference 


with Beatty and the 
advance crew had 
been ordered _ to 
stand by. The most 
significant rumor 
was that Beatty, 
rather than trying to 
carry on_ alone, 
would close’ the 
show and return to 
winterquarters and 
prepare for his win- 
ter dates and the 
1946 season. The 
Billboard article said 
business was steady through the Missouri 
despite considerable opposition paper. 
Matinees generally ran light, but nights 
had been strong enough to show a profit. 
It was reported that the show was ahead 
in the neighborhood of $80,000 on the sea- 
son. In the same issue the show ad- 
vertised for billposters and lithographers. 

A week later it was reported that Duke 
Drukenbrod was still seriously ill but 
there was no definite word on Clawson, 
other that he was not on the lot. Norman 
Carroll became side show manager for 
the rest of the season. 

The show moved into Arkansas on Au- 
gust 31 at Blytheville where the matinee 
crowd was termed okay with a full one 
on hand at night. Jonesboro the next day 
brought two strong houses. A real red 
one came in Little Rock on Labor Day, 
September 3. With ideal weather Beatty 
played to a full house at the matinee and 
then strawed them at the night show. 
Other Arkansas dates were at Hot 
Springs, Malvern, Pine Bluff, Camden, El 
Dorado, and Crossett, A tour of Mis- 
sissippi then began at Cleveland on Sep- 
tember 17. 

The September 22 Billboard finally 
cleared up the mystery of Clawson’s ill- 
ness in an article headed, "Clawson, Beat- 
ty both get well as Arkansas yields heavy 
$ crop. 

"Ralph Clawson reported seriously ail- 
ing two weeks ago said at Greenville, 
Mississippi that both he and Beatty ‘got 
well’ before they crossed the Mississippi 
from Arkansas. Clawson denied rumors 
of a heart ailment 
but conceded that a 
bad cold kept him 
off the lot for a day. 

"The show,’ he said, 
‘had raked it on its 
tour of Arkansas.” 

Two packed tents 
made Hot Springs 
a stand-out stand. 

The matinee crowd 
hung around two 
hours after starting 
time when a late ar- 
rival, do to truck & 


The big top pole wagon was one of two 
unlettered trucks on the 1945 show. Art 
Gunther photo. 


troubles, delayed the performance. Clyde 
Beatty returned to Hot Springs the fol- 
lowing day to reclaim a two-month old ti- 
ger cub that escaped from one of the 
trucks. The cub was found by a farmer, 
but not before its escape had touched off 
a “wild animal hunt" by police and re- 
porters. 

Moving into the southern part of the 
state, the Beatty show again filled the big 
top at El Dorado for the night per- 
formance on September 8, though the 
matinee was light. 

Greenville, Mississippi was given only 
a two-day press treatment, but even that 
didn't appear to hurt, for there was an 
overflow house for the night show after a 
three-quarter matinee. 

Beatty next played Vicksburg and then 
followed the first two day stand in many 
weeks at Jackson on September 13-14. 
Other stands in the state were at Kos- 
ciusko, Cleveland, Clarksdale, Green- 
wood, Yazoo City, Brookhaven, Natchez, 
McComb, Columbia, Hattiesburg and 
Gulfport. Business proved to be strong all 
through the Magnolia State. The Sep- 
tember 29 Billboard headed its coverage, 
“Beatty bats em’ out on tour of ole Miss.” 

The article noted that the cotton crop 
was late but Mississippi pickings were 


The 1945 Clyde Beatty Circus red ticket 
wagon. Fred Pfening photo. 
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right for the Beatty circus, turnaways 
and straws making it a banner tour. 

Another huge crowd came from six 
counties at Greenwood on September 
19 to give the show two jam-packed 
houses, both matinee and night per- 
formances requiring straw. This high 
level attendance began at Jackson when 
two overflow crowds attended on the 
14th and continued at Cleveland, both 
afternoon and night, with several hun- 
dred turnaways marking the night 
show. 

The gross was off a bit at Clarksdale 
on September 18, probably due to a 
week stand by the Cavalcade of 
Amusements that had closed three 
days earlier. The Beatty brigade found 
the city and area heavily papered by 
the carnival. Transient and black at- 
tendance was also below par because 
the cotton-picking money was not yet 
in circulation. 

Clearly the good business the show 
had in Arkansas and Mississippi was 
the best of the season to date. Only the 
very early takes were equal. The circus 
moved into Mobile, Alabama for a two 
day stand on September 29-30 to finish 
out the month but immediately came 
back to Mississippi to play Laurel, Merid- 
ian, Macon and Columbus. 

The Billboard again headlined, 
draws ‘em on Mississippi Tour. 

"Clyde Beatty and his troupers had 
been coining money on a swing through 
Mississippi despite the fact that the 
weather wasn't the best in a few slots, the 
show played to full or straw houses in 
three out of four cities.” 

Playing Laurel on October 1 the show 
ran into tough weather in the afternoon, 
the day being threatened. As a result the 
matinee crowd was slim. The weather 
cleared in early evening and the night 
show was packed. 


* 


“Beatty 
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This half sheet poster is typical of the 
eighteen styles used by the Beatty show 
in 1945. Pfening Archives. 


Gulfport turned out a strong crowd for 
the matinee and had a capacity night 
house. With perfect weather at Hat- 
tiesburg the show registered two 
straw houses. After a fair matinee the 
show played to a full night one at Co- 
lumbus, with the rain holding off until 
just a few minutes before the performance 
ended. 


Duke Drukenbrod making a side show 
opening on May 28. Bob Good photo. 


As the first circus to play Natchez in 
twenty-five years Beatty attracted two 
strong houses. Children of the three 
Natchez orphanages were guests at the 
matinee. 

Beatty, after making a thorough tour 
of Mississippi, moved out of the state 
for good and entered Alabama at Tus- 
caloosa on October 5. Other Alabama 
stands were at Demopolis, Selma, two 
days at Montgomery, Troy, Eufaula 
and Dothan. At Selma on October 8 the 
show had a strong matinee and 
jammed ‘em for the night show. En 
route here one of the trucks carrying 
Beatty's wild animals crashed into a 
guard rail. A door of the truck swung 
open and a lion and two tigers es- 
caped. The driver drove the tigers back 
into their cage. It was a different story, 
however, with the lion. By chance, two 
passing cowboys, not attached to the 
circus, happened along and_ they 

caught the animal by lassoing it. 

The October 2 Billboard said that the 
Beatty circus would close its season at 
Dublin, Georgia on October 25, and 
would go into winter quarters at Ma- 
con, Georgia. This was a surprise an- 
nouncement as Macon had never fig- 

ured in the speculation of the quarters 
site. Before the announcement both York 
and Fort Lauderdale had been rumored 
as the winter destination. 

A week and a half of Georgia dates con- 
cluded the season's route. After the final 
stand in Alabama at Dothan on October 
13 the show moved into the Peach state at 
Thomasville, which was followed by 
Moultrie, Valdosta, Tiffon, and Waycross, 

making a rapid move across the southern 
part of Georgia. A two day stand at Sa- 
vannah came on October 22-23 and was 
followed by a one dayer at Statesboro, fol- 
lowed by the closing stand in Dublin on 
October 25. 

The season was succinetly summed up 
by Ray Dean in a November 15, 1945 let- 
ter to Canton, Ohio circus fan Ted Dep- 
pish: “While our season was one filled 
with about every known grief, this cou- 
pled with labor shortage, yet, I believe the 
show came in with a good profit and 
Clyde deserves a lot of credit.” 


The November 3 Billboard said the ad- 
vance which had finished the season's 
work six days before the closing had scat- 
tered. Jack Austin, manager, flew to Phoe- 
nix, Arizona and Art Miller, general 
agent, was scheduled to return to Wis- 
consin. A report on the Georgia stands 
said the show had enjoyed playing to full 
houses on both days in Savannah. 

Following the close in Dublin the trucks 
were stored in a large garage and parking 
area in Macon until the close of the Geor- 
gia State Fair on November 2. The equip- 





ment was then moved to Central City 
Park, site of the fair, where  win- 
terquarters were established. 

Charles Sparks, retired circus owner, 
whose Sparks railroad circus and Downie 
Bros. motorized show, had formerly win- 
tered there, assisted Ralph Clawson and 
Paul M. Conway, the show's attorney, in 
making arrangements with city officials 
for the location. It was announced that 
Clyde and Harriet Beatty would leave 
soon for the Houston 
Shrine circus, taking 
twelve trucks loaded with 
with cats, elephants and 
props. 

The October 27 Billboard 
carried an advertisement 
offering equipment for 
sale which announced to 
the circus world that the 
Clyde Beatty motorized 
circus would soon be a 
thing of the past. 

The ad offered for sale: 

"One 110 foot round top 

with three 40 middles; one 

60 foot round top with 

four 30 foot middles; one 

50 foot round top with ~~ 
three 20 foot middles; one | ee 
practically new marquee, (Ra “Si 
30 x 35 feet; twenty-four 

sections of blues, eight high, complete, 
jacks, stringers, new this season; twelve 
lengths of grandstand 12 high; eight 
lengths, eight high, complete with plat- 
forms and jacks; twenty-five 1 1/2 ton 
Chevrolet tractors and trailers, some 
snub nose; six International 1 1/2 ton 
tractors; six Dodge two ton tractors and 
three 25 KW light plants.” All property 
could be seen as per route in the Billboard 
or at the Macon, Georgia Fairgrounds, af- 
ter October 25. Responses were to Clyde 
Beatty Circus, Central City Park, Macon, 
Georgia. 


A study of the the ad provides a fairly 
complete listing of the physical properties 
of the 1945 Clyde Beatty Circus. There 
was no listing of the 130 foot round top 
which was bought from Conklin and was 
later in the blowdown. Possibly it was 
held out for future use or was in such bad 
shape its sale value was gone. 

The November 11 Billboard said, "Jack 
Joyce who had recently been discharged 
by the army headed the Beatty unit which 
left for the Houston and Fort Worth, Tex- 
as indoor dates. The unit consisted of el- 
ephants, horses, ponies, chimpanzees, the 
Flying Esquedas, Flo Mclntosh, Jean 
Evans, Albert Fleet, Bert Petus and sever- 
al clowns. At conclusion of these dates the 
elephants were to be returned to Macon. 
It was reported that Ben Davenport, own- 
er of Dailey Bros. Circus and Jake Mills of 


Mills Bros. Circus were visitors at the 
closing stand in Dublin." Possibly they 
were there to look over the property of- 
fered for sale. 


Two weeks later the Billboard advised 
the Beatty show was settled in permanent 
quarters in Macon with a skeletonized 
crew until January 1 when repair work 
would begin and plans for the 1946 sea- 
son would be finalized. Clyde Beatty and 


The Beatty equipment being repainted 
in the King Bros. winter quarters in Hart- 
ford, Kentucky on March 20, 1946. Pfen- 
ing Archives. 


several performers, and twelve trucks of 
animals and props were expected back in 
Macon following the Texas Shrine dates 
at the end of November. 


The December 22 Billboard said, "A 
gang of Chicago bandits has been round- 
ed up and admitted that they staged the 
holdup of the Beatty show at Alton, II- 
linois in August. Sgt. John Hanrahan of 
the Chicago Police Department said the 
gang operating in and around Chicago 
had perpetrated a series of robberies, 
principally of bookie joints, and at least 
three murders are charged against in- 
dividual members." 

The amount of money taken in the cir- 
cus robbery was listed as $12,000, a some- 
what smaller figure than that given at the 
time. 

Beatty still hadn't gone public with his 
plans for 1946 although it was widely 
speculated he would have a railroad 
show. It was reported that he had a 
chance to buy the Arthur Bros Circus rail 
equipment from Louis Goebel who had a 
lien on it, but declined to do so. 

A week later the final Billboard of the 
year mentioned that it was widely ru- 
mored that Clyde Beatty and Art Con- 
cello, owner of the 15 car Russell Bros. 


Circus, would ride the rails together in 
1946 after merging their shows. 

This rumor turned into reality. Beatty 
and his animals became a part of Con- 
cello's show. The title was changed to 
Clyde Beatty Circus and the fifteen car 
railer hit the road when the new circus 
season rolled around. Concello owned the 
circus and the financial arrangement was 
similar to that between him and Beatty in 
1944. The show went on a cross Canada 

tour in 1946 in one of all 
time most profitable cir- 
cus seasons. 

In 1947 Beatty bought 
the show from Concello 
who joined forces with 
John Ringling North and 
Ringling-Barnum later in 
the year. 


Beatty constructed four 
new railroad show type 
cages to house his lions 
and tigers for the 1946 
season and the former 
truck cages were sold. 

Floyd King, and his 
new partner Harold Rum- 
baugh, purchased the 
Clyde Beatty truck show 
equipment for their new 
King Bros. Circus being 

framed at Hartford, Kentucky. The prop- 
erty was moved from Macon to join that 
of the Bud Anderson Circus which had 
earlier been purchased by them. At least 
one of the former Beatty cage trucks went 
to the King show and was still there in 
early 50s. It was used to carry the side 
show band in the famed King street pa- 
rades in the period 1952-55. One of the 
cage trucks was sold to the Mills show 
and it remained on that show for a few 
years. 

The curtain now comes down on the 
1945 Clyde Beatty motorized circus, the 
one and only season he ever owned and 
operated a truck show. The Clyde Beatty 
railroad circus prospered during the early 
years of its life and remained under Beat- 
ty's ownership until the early part of the 
1956 season when it failed. 

A syndicate consisting of Frank McClo- 
sky, Walter Kernan and Jerry Collins 
bought the show and reopened it in the 
late summer of 1956. After closing the 
short season the show was taken to De- 
land, Florida where it was converted to 
trucks for the 1957 season. 

Beatty trouped with the show which 
bore his name until his death in 1965. The 
show, then using the Clyde Beatty-Cole 
Bros. title, continued and it is still on the 
road. 


Some material used in this article came 
from the Pfening Archives. 
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everal myths have grown 

up concerning circus art- 

ists and in particular, cir- 
cus standing riders. It is a gen- 
eral belief that all great 
bareback or pad riders orig- 
inated in families that had re- 
cently come from foreign 
lands, notably from Europe. 
Also, it is believed that this 
unique art was learned from 
ancestors who were riders and 
that knowledge of the req- 
uisite skills was handed down 
in the family from generation 
to generation. Similiar to this 
idea is the erroneous notion 
that no individual was Ca- 
pable of teaching a particular 
skill who did not possess that 
skill himself. 

All of these notions were refuted by 
members of this great family of riders, 
one of several American riding troupes. 
First of all their development as bareback 
riders was entirely American. The father, 
John Davenport, Sr., a famous singing 
and talking clown as well as gymnast, 
was a native of Savannah, Georgia, born 
on March 22, 1836. | 


At the age of 14 Davenport was ap- 
prenticed to John Robinson in his native 
city. He was incapable of becoming a 
principal rider, a career that would prob- 
ably have been his first love, because of 


his very large stature and weight. John, 
while working as a ringmaster and comic 


vocalist, had been in close contact with 
great standing riders and had developed 
an appreciation and knowledge of their 
artistic skills. It was he who taught his 
children John, Jr., Albert, May, Orrin and 
Louise the art of principal and group rid- 
ing in the old ring barns in Toledo, Ohio 
and Chicago and made all of them great 
and innovative performers. He was also 
the mentor of his brother in law, Orrin 
Hollis, whom he coached as 
a principal somersault rider. 
Hollis was good enough to 
be signed by P. T. Barnum 
for the 1880 season. 

It is true that Mme. John 
Davenport (nee Ella Hollis) 
had once been a pad rider. 
However, it was the father 
who was the foremost teach- 
er of his children. 

It has also been stated by 
some circus folk that all 
bareback riders were mem- 
bers of a few inter related 
families. Although this 
thought is absolutely un- 
true, a superficial look at the 
ancestry of Orrin Dav- 
enport, Jr. might lead you to 
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believe that it was true. His father and 
mother were Orrin and Victoria Bedini 
Davenport. On his mother's side his 
grandparents were "Sir" Victor and Adele 
Hodgini Bedini. His great uncle was Or- 
rin Hollis for whom his father was 
named. A first cousin was Melvin Hollis 
whose wife was Bessie Cooper Hollis. His 
uncles and aunts were Albert, Louise, 
May and John Davenport, Jr. and Flora 
and Walter Guice. His Aunt Louise was 
the wife of Reno McCree, Sr. All of these 
individuals were good riders and most of 
them were great artists. 

Early in 1929 there could have been no 
brighter career prospects for a young 
bareback rider in America than those of 
21 year old Orrin, Jr. With the rich her- 
itage that has just been cited, he was de- 
veloping into a finished rider who had al- 
ready appeared on Hagenbeck Wallace 
and was now performing in the family act 
on Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey at 
Madison Square Garden. Then tragedy 


John Davenport, Sr., on left, John Dav- 
enport, Jr. and Jules Turnour on Burr 
Robbins around 1886. Pfening Archives. 
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struck when he broke his 
knee cap in a jump up while 
substituting for his father, 
who was out of the act due 
to influenza. After a period 
of healing, Orrin, Jr. re- 
joined the act in October 
and continued with it until 
late in 1931 when he suf- 
fered another debilitating 
injury. 

There is no record of any 
circus performers in the an- 
cestory of John L. Dav- 
enport. As a youth he was 
attracted to the old Sa- 
vannah Theatre, where he 
did odd jobs and, at the age 
of 10, had a child's part in 
the play “The Stranger." 
And so, in 1850, when Robinson & Eldred 
came to his home town, he apprenticed 
himself to the management and began 
what was to lead to a lifetime career with 
the circus. 

In exchange for making himself gener- 
ally useful, he received basic training 
which made him adept at performing on 
the perch and the trapeze as well as doing 
equestrian scenic and hurdle acts. How- 
ever, it became apparent before long that 
his most natural performing talent would 
eventually be that of the talking and sing- 
ing clown and ringmaster. 

By 1852 he was on Spalding & Rogers 
Circus, a show that travelled from town 
to town both by wagon and also on the 
“Floating Palace" on the Mississippi, even- 
tually going all the way south to New Or- 
leans for the winter season. 

Although as a performer he was denied 
his first choice, which was equestrianism, 
by 1858 he had built his first ring barn at 
Newport, Kentucky, and he began train- 
ing horses and circus riders in the off sea- 
son. John Davenport had been impressed 
by the methods used by both Charles J. 
Rogers and Omar Richardson for the 

training of horses and the 
instruction of apprenticed 
riders. During his early ca- 
reer as a clown, he looked 
forward to the future when 
he could embark on a pro- 
gram for preparing prin- 
cipal equestrians. 

In the meanwhile, in 
1860 his prominence as a 
performer was such that he 
was engaged by the Great 
United States Circus 
owned by Seth B. Howes 
and Joseph Cushing for its 
tour of Great Britain. He 
was there until the fall of 
1863, first with this Amer- 
ican organization _per- 
forming in the larger cities 





and eventually with British 
shows which toured the more re- 
mote regions. From this latter ex- 
perience he learned how the chil- 
dren were trained by their 
parents to become _ respected 
family members and performers. 

On returning to the United 
States in 1863 he joined Robinson 
& Howes Champion Circus in 
Chicago. On Thanksgiving Eve it 
opened as a winter circus in a 
building erected on Washington 
Street and continued there until 
April 15, 1864. What a cast of 
performers it presented! In addi- 
tion to John Davenport (clown) it 
featured, among others, John 
Glenroy (reputedly the first per- 
son to turn a somersault on a running 
bareback horse), William Dutton (four 
horse rider), James Robinson (bareback 
rider), Albert Aymar (clown), Luke Rivers 
(acrobat and clown), Dan Castello 
(clown), Francis Castello (rider), John 
Batcheler (leaper and tumbler), Henry 
North (gymnast and adopted son of Levi 
North) as well as Frank J. Howes (ring- 
master) and his wife Marie (rider). 

Davenport continued on this show dur- 
ing the summer and winter of 1864 and 
returned to John Robinson's Circus, called 
the Great Union Combination, in 1865. As 
a singing clown, particularly when the 
show remained in one location all winter, 
he had to have new material, preferably 
pertinent material to the location of the 
show. For many years he employed pro- 
fessional writers to produce this copy. He 
was also one of the few clowns permitted 
to sell songsters that contained jokes and 
the words of the songs that he sang in the 
show. Such sales might net him as much 
as $50 per week. 

All this while Davenport became very 
knowledgeable in the three performing 
elements of the one ring circus: ring- 
master, equestrian and clown. 

Again in 1866 he was associated with F. 
J]. Howes when his J. L. Dav- 
enport’s Great English Circus 
was part of Howes Great Con- 
solidated Circus. 

In 1867 Davenport moved to 
Toledo, Ohio and in 1873 he 
built his second ring barn there. 
Meanwhile in 1869 he fell in love 
with and married Ella Hollis, a 
pad rider who also did the con- 
cert specialties of song and 
dance as well as play the banjo. 

After their marriage they per- 
formed together on circuses for 
15 years. 

During the winters Davenport 
trained ring horses, managed 
theaters in Toledo and remained 
as busy as in the summer season 


Albert M. Davenport on Campbell Bros. 
Circus in 1907. Pfening Archives. 


under canvas. The crash of 1873 brought 
him severe losses, $30,000 in real estate 
alone. However, he remained in Toledo 
until 1883 when he sold out and moved to 
Chicago. During this time he trained sev- 
eral riders including Orrin M. Hollis, his 
fifteen year old brother in law, with 
whom he signed on the F. Dunham Show 
in 1875. As clown and ringmaster, he con- 
tinued with Hollis on Sells Bros. for 1878 
and 1879, constantly polishing him as a 
top rider. 


Next he began to train his sons John, Jr. 
and Albert M. In the winter of 1884 Ella 
rode in a carrying act with her brother Or- 
rin on the Tom Grenier Circus. After that 
engagement she retired from the ring to 
preside over her household and share in 
the training of her five children as prin- 
cipal riders. A sixth child, a daughter Ber- 
tha, was a non professional. 

In 1884 John began a period of some 


Orrin Davenport somersaulting from 
one horse to another on Forepaugh-Sells 
in 1907. Pfening Archives. 


four years on Burr Robbins 
Circus as ringmaster and 
clown. He also helped his 
two oldest sons improve 
their skills in equestrianism 
as they rode on the show, 
at least through 1886. The 
course of training was 
physically rigorous danc- 
ing, tumbling and _bal- 
ancing as they built strong 
and supple bodies and de- 
veloped the abilty to do 
bareback somersault prin- 
cipal riding. 

A principal rider was a 
single or solo standing rid- 
er. The art was learned by 
the use of the riding me- 

chanic, a device that saved the rider, 
when he slipped, from falling to the ring. 
He was supported, if he slipped, by a 
turning right angular crane to which he 
was attached by a harness and rope, the 
other end of the rope being held by an at- 
tendant in the ring. By the use of this me- 
chanic a pupil was taught the difficult 
trick of the side seat, where in a seated 
position he clung to the side of the can- 
tering horse, as well as the even more dif- 
ficult forward and backward somersaults 
and pirouettes. In addition, there were 
the carrying acts and family acts in- 
volving as many as 4 or more horses and 
the bounding jocky act where the rider re- 
currently leaped from the ground to the 
horse and back to the ground again. Most 
riding acts also featured comic riding 
with plenty of bounding jockey work. 

By 1889 John L. Davenport with his two 
sons was on Ringling Bros. Circus (see Ta- 
ble I). Both sons were fine principal rid- 
ers. John excelled in the backward for- 
ward somersault (thrown forward while 
facing backwards). On being announced 
by the ringmaster, the trade mark of his 
entry to the ring was a forward som- 
ersault thrown over the horse. Albert M. 
or "Stick" featured fine forward som- 

ersaults and _ pirouettes 
done over objects. He also 
rode in carrying and family 
acts. 


John, Jr. began his career 
in 1878 on Sells Bros. Cir- 
cus where both his father 
and his uncle, Orrin Hollis, 
were also appearing. As 
late as 1929 on Gentry Bros. 
Circus he was doing a rid- 
ing turn with the Cottrells 
and an Indian riding dis- 

lay as well as presenting 
pony drills. In 1885 Master 
Johnny threw a somersault 
with the grace and ease of 
older riders. Eight years lat- 
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er he was a consummate prin- 

cipal somersault and bounding 

jockey rider and a good two 

horse rider. By 1897 he was a 

member of the first four jump 

up team to a single running 

horse and in 1901 he was break- 

ing horses in all three rings, be- 

tween performances for bare- 

back principal acts. In the next 

year he did his first twisting for- 

ward somersault from one 

horse to another horse running 

in tandem. As his career con- 

tinued into the 1920's, he pre- 

sented liberty acts and rode in 

the garland entry as well as in his eXx- 
cellent principal act. His career closed 
about 1929 when he was boss pony and 
horse trainer as well as a member of a rid- 
ing troupe. He lived until April 6, 1947 
(see Table II). 


In 1879, at the age of 8, Albert debuted 
as a rider on two Shetland ponies on Burr 
Robbins Circus and continued to be active 
as a rider into the 1930 season on Al G. 
Barnes Circus (see Table II). By 1894 Al- 
bert did a fine principal and somersault 
riding act and was an accomplished leap- 
er and tumbler. In 1897 he also did a dou- 
ble carrying act with his sister May and 
participated, in private, with his brother 
John, Sam Bennett and William De Van in 
the first simultaneous 4 jump up ever to a 
running horse. The next year he repeated 
this act in public at Madison Square Gar- 
den with his sister May, Sam Bennett and 
Oscar Lowande and also continued his 
principal and jockey acts. His 1899 pres- 
entations included participating with Os- 

car Lowande, William De Mott and Jim 
Kincade as one of four riders on four 
horses in one ring, trick riding, a principal 
somersault act and a bounding jockey act 
with May including simultaneous double 
forward and backward leaps from the 
ground to the back of a single horse. 

In 1901 his simultaneous four jump up 
was with Fred Ledgett, Sam Bennett and 
Oscar Lowande. In the spring of 1902 he 
was practicing both backward and for- 
ward somersaults and he ap- 
peared on Ringling Bros. Cir- 
cus with his wife and with May 
as well as with Reno McCree. 

In 1910 he did a double jockey 
act with Cecile Lowande, a car- 
rying act and manege riding. 
His family act included his 
wife Norma (not to be con- 
fused with Norma, daughter of 
Ben Davenport), as well as Ev- 
erett and Fred Crandall and 
Bessie Koontz (sometimes 
billed as Bessie Davenport). In 
addition to his riding, by 1911 
he was serving as equestrian 
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Orrin and Victoria Davenport, Billy Wal- 
lett and Oscar Lowande on Forepaugh- 
Sells in 1907. Pfening Archives. 


director. On Yankee Robinson in 1913 he 
did the bounding jockey act with Bessie 
and was billed as the champion bareback 
rider of the world. Albert offered his act 
to the Ringling brothers in January 1914 
for $225 per week but was turned down 
because all positions on that show were 
then filled. For this amount he would 
have furnished two lady principal acts, a 
gentleman's principal act and a 3 person 
act with riding dog. 


On the Marsh Davenport Circus, out 
for three weeks in October of 1917, he 
rode in full dress with Dallie Julian and 
Bessie Evans. George Gerber was the 
clown and ringmaster. This riding trio 
continued the next year on Coop & Lent. 
For 1919 and 1920 he had his family of 6 
riders in South American on Santos & Ar- 
tigas. In 1921 his riding partners were 
Dallie Julian and Effie Davenport. Freddie 
Freeman joined as riding comic in 1923 
and appeared in the same role again in 
1925. Mickey Freeman and Ella Linton 
(billed as Ella Davenport) also rode with 
the group in 1925. In June of that year 
Marion McCrea replaced Ella in the Dav- 


Davenport on Ha- 
1908. Pfening Ar- 


Louise (Lulu) 
genbeck-Wallace in 
chives. 


enport comedy riding act. 
Bernie Griggs was the rid- 
ing comedian with the act 
in 1924. 

In 1925 on Robbins Broth- 
ers there were 7 people in 
the act. Late in the season of 
1926 Albert Davenport went 
to Al G. Barnes where he re- 
mained until his retirement 
in 1930 after a career of 50 
years. At the time that he 
joined Barnes in September 
of 1926, Billie Mack and 
Mark Smith became part of 
the act. 

By 1928 there were five people in his 
act including his wife Isabel Cummings 
and Alma Taylor. As late as November 
1929 he was still breaking rosin back colts 
at his Baldwin Park, California home. He 
died on September 10, 1932, survived by a 
son George and a daughter Ella. Through- 
out his life, Albert had always carried his 
age very well and even at fifty he still had 
the same boyish face and smile that he 
had when he was a youngster. 


His sister May became particularly 
skilled in backward riding as well as pir- 
ouettes from the knees and from feet to 
feet. She did these turns with character- 
istic style and grace. Appearing with her 
brother Albert, she started her career on 
Adam Forepaugh & Sells Brothers Circus 
in 1897 doing a statuesque bareback act 
that also featured dancing on the horse's 
back. The next year she was in both a 
principal and a carrying act (pas de deux) 
and also did the first four jump up on a 
horse in public at Madison Square Gar- 
den with Sam Bennett, Oscar Lowande 
and Albert. She was soon doing a double 
bounding jockey act with Albert and ap- 
peared as a petite and supposedly "Eu- 
ropean artiste” in dashing arenic nov- 
elties. 

From 1901 until at least 1904 she rode a 
champion jockey and carrying act with 
her future brother in law, Reno McCree. 
In 1907 she appeared as "past mistress of 
horsemanship’ in the same sort of double 

riding turn with W. F. Wallet 
and for several years later with 
Olympia Konyot. In the mean- 
while she also appeared in a 
triple riding act on Barnum & 
Bailey with her brother Orrin 
and his wife, Victoria Bedini. 
For a while in 1914 she rode on 
Hagenbeck Wallace with Joe 
Leitchel. Again she appeared in 
the riding act with Orrin and 
Victoria on Barnum & Bailey, 

this time through 1918, and then 

on Ringling Brothers and Bar- 
num & Bailey through 1921 
when she closed her career. She 





died in Chicago on June 5, 1939 at the 
age of 59. She was the wife of Bernie 
Mowatt of the Juggling Mowatts (see 
Table III). 

In the decade of the 1890's John Dav- 
enport, Sr. continued to develop great 
riders at his establishment out on sub- 
urban West Madison Street. At this 
barn, among others, his pupils had in- 
cluded his daughters May and Louise as 
well as his son Orrin. 

His wife Ella also remained busy 
making wardrobe ladies principal dress- 
es, performers trunks and shirts as well 
as pumps, etc. All together she may 
have used a million spangles during 
those years in the manufacture of cos- 
tumes. 

In 1910 the Davenport ring barn was 
the only one in Chicago. It was known 
to virtually every circus rider in Amer- 
ica. Here there were no gay trappings or 
radiant costumes. It was a place for 
hard, tiresome work which called for 
iron nerves, conditioned muscles and 


was already a somersault rider and Leo 
Blondin was clowning his act. Soon 
he was doing a variety of tricks that in- 
cluded leaping, tumbling and principal 
riding. By the age of eighteen he was 
also a bounding jockey rider. Three 
years later, when he married Victoria 
Bedini, he was doing a double riding 
act as well as athree horse act that 
was eventually to include his wife and 
his sister May. 

In 1907, in addition to his double act, 
he was also featured in a four person 
bareback act that included Victoria, Wil- 
liam H. Wallett and Oscar Lowande. 

Working together, Oscar Lowande 
and Orrin taught themselves the horse 
to horse backward somersault. In 1908, 
in order to meet the competition of other 
good riding troupes, Orrin introduced 
on Barnum & Bailey the back som- 
ersault from one horse to the second and 
then to the third horse, all running in 
tandem, and then off to the ground. In 
his single acts he was doing hurdle rid- 


clear brains. Feats which were to seem so 
matter of fact when executed in the big 
top were rehearsed for months on end be- 
fore the critical eyes of the master whose 
axiom was that perfection was always 
sought but was never completely at- 
tained. 


Victoria Davenport in 1908. Pfening Ar- ing, forward and backward somersaults 
chives. over objects and one foot jump ups while 
standing backward to the horse. 

Soon there was no act performed by 
anyone on horse back at that time that Or- 
rin could not do. His execution of these 
difficult feats was done with a grace and 
skill that caused many to believe that he 
had received his training from the Eu- 
ropean masters. 

Changes were coming to the art of 
standing riding and he sought to remain 
contemporary in all aspects. When larger 


when that show was attached, both went 
over to Sells & Gray Circus. 

ae r a long life, John, Sr. died on Feb- 
ruary 3, 1916. His wife survived until July 
was then nearly 80 years of 


25, 1934. She w 

The ring horses also had to be trained. age. 
A faultily trained horse could cause a se- 
rious or fatal accident. For instance, when 


When fifteen year old Orrin started his 
riding career at the turn of the century, he 
a rider executed a forward somersault, a 
high percentage of rosin backs would shy, 
as natural a response as though there Barnum and Bailey Circus in 1908. Pfen- riding groups were introduced, by the 
were a blow to the head. If such shying _ ing Archives. Konyots for example, Orrin built up his 
should occur and the performer act in 1909 to include four mem- 


Orrin and Victoria Davenport on the 


did not land squarely on the 
horse's back, the chances were that 
he would fall to the ring and sus- 
tain injuries even as serious as a 
broken neck. The horse must also 
maintain that steady pace of some 
21 strides per one revolution of the 
42 foot ring regardless of what was 
going on either around him in the 
tent or on his back. The reason for 
a different fast finish horse became 
apparent when one considered the 
consequences if a horse changed 
pace and suddenly shifted into a 
faster tempo from the slower one. 

John L. Davenport, Sr., hale and 
hearty, was still presiding over his 
riding establishment at the age of 
73. In appearance he might have 
passed for a man at least 10 years 
younger. 

When Master Orrin had debuted 
on Walter J. McDonald's Com- 
bined Colossal Show in 1900, his 
father was there as ringmaster as 
well as coach for his son's riding 
performance. In July of 1901 


bers, at least, in addition to himself. 
These were Laura Meers and Pat 
Valdo, Arthur Greenwood and Vic- 
toria. His sister May was also on 
Barnum & Bailey at that time. Laura 
and Pat were married in 1914 and 
Laura was with the Davenports as 
late as 1918. 

Later, at various times, the Dav- 
enport riders included Bessie Cas- 
tello, Lulu and May Davenport, Or- 
rin, Jr, the clown’ Mickey 
McDonald, Ella Linton, Dorothy 
Siegrist eavenpot, Laurence Swal- 
ley (as the happless candy butcher), 
Dorothy Emmonds and Rose Wal- 
lett. In 1930 when Orrin's European 
Circus appeared at the Jolson Thea- 
tre in New York City, there were 
four women in the act and two 
men. The ladies wore distended bal- 
let skirts, raspberry pink in color, 
long backless bodices with gold 
spangles, elaborately dressed yel- 
low mohair wigs with gold bands 
and Roman sandels covered with 
pink irridescent spangles. 
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In 1932, on Ringling Bros. and Barnum 
& Bailey, Orrin's troupe of four riders in- 
cluded Lulu, Rose Wallett Kearns and 
Ella Linton as well as Orrin plus Orrin's 
wife Dorothy, as ringmistress. This act 
commanded a salary of $325 per week, 
down $75 from 1930. 

As a bareback rider Orrin was the best 
of them all. In 1915, riding with 2 ladies, 
he did surprising leaps and bounds and 
concluded with the horse to horse som- 
ersault. He had accomplished this act on 
Barnum and Bailey several years pre- 
viously. Around 1912 when May Wirth 
prevailed upon him to help her perfect 
the "back across,” he complied and she 
beriding clown Poodles, with baggy 


pantsand many layers of coats, reintro- 
duced comedy riding to America. He 
was so ef-fective that all riding acts soon 
employed a rider in a similar presentation 
to his. His greatness as a clown rider was 
that he always appeared so natural in his 
humor. His greatest tribute was that he 


was so widely imitated. In line with 
this trend,by 1919 Orrin had begun this 
type of clowning, a role that he continued 
until he retired from actively riding after 
the 1934 season. In the teen years Pat Val- 
do, as a white face August, had clowned 
the act, but he did not do the vigorous 
jockey riding, etc. that went with Orrin's 
later fast ensemble and acrobatic comedy 
riding. 

In 1935 for a number of Shrine dates, 
Orrin directed two different riding acts 
each with five peole, one headed by the 
comedian Joe Hodgini and the other by 
Freddie Freeman. In 1937 he went over to 

Hagenbeck Wallace as ringmaster and 
presented the Hodgini-Davenport riding 
troupe which consisted of Joe, Etta and 
Tommy Hodgini, Ethel and Freddie Free- 
man, Rose Wallett and, for part of the sea- 
son, Dorothy Davenport. For the next 
three years he presented the Davenport- 
Hodgini act at various Shrine dates and in 
1940 was also ringmaster for a Dav- 
enport-Rieffenach riding troupe. 
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This view in the backyard of the Bar- 
num show in 1917 included, left to right, 
John O'Brien, Poodles Hanneford, Eliz- 
abeth Hanneford, unknown soldier, Victor- 
ia Davenport, Mrs. Hanneford, Fred Der- 
rick, Orrin Davenport and George 
Hanneford. Pfening Archives. 


Besides his career as one of the greatest 
of all time bareback performers (see table 
[V), Orrin Davenport was also associated 
for many years with the production of 
Shrine circuses, reputedly beginning with 
the very first one given in Detroit, Mich- 
igan in 1906. The Moslem Temple in that 
year requested some acts for an indoor 
winter circus as a fund raising project. 
During the winter months Orrin soon be- 

came a performer-producer and later a 
premier producer of Shrine circuses. (see 
table V). Eventually, much 

of the talent he recruited 

came, under a long stand- 

ing agreement, from Ring- 

ling Bros. and Barnum & 

Bailey Circus. His season 

usually began in November 

and continued into the ear- 

ly spring with a break for 

the Christmas holiday sea- 

son. 

After his death in 1962, 
the Orrin Davenport Circus 
continued for a while under 
the direction of Mrs. Dor- 
othy Davenport and Mrs. 

Grace McIntosh as_ co- 
producers. 

The riding career of 
Louise (Lulu), the youngest 
child of John Davenport, 

Sr., extended from 1901 on 
Walter L. Main through 
1936 on Cole Bros. Circus 
(see table IV). From the be- 
ginning she was very good 
at the jump-up and in 1904 
and 1905 on Ringling Bros. 
she rode in an excellent two 


peo act with Orrin. By 1906 on Carl 
Hagenbeck she was doing a bounding 
jockey bareback act as well as a posing 
horse number. The next year she and her 
husband, Reno McCree, were working 
two horses at the Chicago training barn. 
From that time until 1916 on either Ring- 
ling Bros. or Hagenbeck-Wallace, the 
McCree-Davenport troupe was in the 
forefront with a triple jockey act and 
jumping dogs in the finish. Reno and 
Lulu regularly bounded from the ground 
to a standing position on the back of a 
horse running at full speed and Schepp, 
the dog, followed with a seemingly hu- 
man intelligence. The troupe eventually 
numbered five and included Nettie Greer. 
Lulu also continued her principal act 
where she rode at times opposite Rose 
Trentini, Winnie Sweeney, Albert Hod- 
gini (as Miss Daisy) or Josie Clarke. 
Louise as a bareback rider was in a 
class by herself. By rightful heritage she 
was a graceful, young aristocrat of the 
sawdust ring. Aglow with health and 
beautiful in face and form, she dressed 
her act with rare good taste and her orig- 
inal costumes were especially pleasing to 
the ladies. Pavlowa was famous for ex- 
quisite grace and poetry in motion, but 
Louise, in her fascinating gowns, did the 
Russian dancer one better when she ex- 
ecuted pirouettes and the "pas seul” and 


The Davenport riding troupe on Ha- 
genbeck-Wallace in 1925. Left to right Or- 
rin, Ella Linton, Dorothy Emerson, Lou 
Davenport and Orrin Davenport, Jr. Pfen- 
ing Archives. 





tripped lightly on 
her toes on the backs 
of swiftly moving 
steeds. She was also 
the originator and 
producer of new acts 
thatshe was always 
preparing in the win- 
ter for the coming 
season. She coached 
ladies who rode ina 
"Silas Green" act on 
Ringling Bros., 
where she doubled 
as the old rube coun- 
try woman. With the 
versatility of a great 
artist, she changed 
from a dainty young 
equestrienne dan- 
seuse to a hick character and she made 
good in both roles. 

A publicity article in Wilmington, Del- 
aware newspaper on May 21, 1913 de- 
scribed her in this generous fashion: "The 
feature is Miss Lulu Davenport, but only 
the highest paid circus rider in the world 
but also the only woman who has suc- 
cessfully performed the double som- 
ersault on the broad round haunch of a 
galloping horse. Single forward and back- 
ward somersaults are her specialty and 
she does these first to limber up. This 
principal rider with Hagenbeck-Wallace 
comes to Wilmington tomorrow at 2 and 
8 PM and the parade is at 10 AM.” 

The article then continued with an in- 
teresting and fictitious account as far as 
family history was concerned. Evidently 
it was felt that such an unlikely adventure 
story involving Lulu would attract even 
many more patrons to the show than the 
simple truth. Perhaps it was thought that 
the public could better relate to such an 
unlikely and interesting young lady as 
was pictured, even if the account was 
one of pure imagination. At any rate the 
article continued: "When the show is 
over, Lulu emerges from her private 
dressing tent and one would pick her out 
for a debutante or society girl. She is slim 
and just past her 20th year and un- 
married. 

"Her brother, Art Davenport, travels 
with the show and is on the executive 
staff. She is a graduate of Bryn Mawr. In 
school she was remarkably fond of ath- 
letics. One summer her father, a banker at 
Fall River, Massachusetts, spent a week 
with Hagenbeck-Wallace along with 
Lulu. She always yearned for a life under 
the canvas and her father believed a week 
of roughing it would remove all trace for 
her desire to follow the circus. The week 
with the show actually saw the little col- 
lege girl blossom into a full fledged circus 
rider. Under the guidance of Dad Dock- 
rill, the famous circus equestrian director, 


The Orrin Davenport troupe on Ha- 
genbeck-Wallace in 1926. Left to right Or- 
rin, Jr., Victoria Davenport, Bessie Cas- 
tello, Lulu and Orrin Davenport. Pfening 
Archives. 


she developed into a remarkable rider. 
She has duplicated every feat performed 
by a male rider and has left her sister rid- 
ers far in the background.” 

In 1916 Reno McCree dropped dead at- 
Dayton, Ohio as he stepped from the cen- 
ter ring of Ringling Bros. Circus. Pluckily, 
Louise continued in 1917 as the sole own- 
er and manager of the McCree Davenport 
troupe and also presented the “Silas and 
Sally Green" rube act that in 1918 became 
a bigger scream than ever. In that year 
she rode also with Edyth and Bessie Cas- 
tello as the Riding Es- 
trellas and with the Ed 
Waltons and _ Stella 
Wirth as the Riding Es- 
trellas-Waltons. 

In 1922 on _  Ha- 
genbeck-Wallace, her 
magnetic personality as 
an equestrienne put the 
act over with a bang 
and made her the in- 
dividual hit of the 
show. As a_ bareback 
rider she demonstrated 
her all round clev- 
erness aS an_. artist. 

Three years later and 
still on  Hagenbeck- 
Wallace she was riding 
with Orrin and Victoria 
Davenport, Bessie Cas- 
tello and Mickey 
McDonald. Continuing 
on Hagenbeck-Wallace 
in 1927 she rode with 
the Orrin troupe that 
then included Orrin 
and Dorothy  Dav- 
enport, Orrin, Jr., Ella 


Linton, Mickey McDonald and Laurence 
Swalley. 

She returned in 1929 as a principal rider 
to Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey af- 
ter a seven year absence from that show. 
She was also in Orrin's act that then in- 
cluded, among others, Dorothy Dav- 
enport and Ella Linton. She continued 
with the Riding Davenports through 1935 
as well as with her principal act. In 1930 
she went to Europe with her husband, 
Frank Cook, on a talent search for Ring- 
ling-Barnum. 

Her last season was on Cole Bros. Cir- 
cus in 1936 after which she retired in Chi- 
cago in order to take care of her ill sister 
May. In 1942 she married James F. 
O'Shea, a railroader. 

Through the years, the circus careers of 
the five offspring of John and Ella Dav- 
enport mingled in the cooperative effort 
of hard work and development that 
brought success to all of them and star- 
dom to more than one. A careful examina- 
tion of the following tables will indicate 
that as the various members of the family 
began their professionals as circus riders, 
either the father or an older brother or sis- 
ter was always there to help them get 
started and to polish their presentations. 
These tables furnish a chronology of the 
Davenport family careers for more than 
100 years on American circuses. 


The Riding Davenports on Ringling- 
Barnum in 1934. Ella Linton, Dorothy 
Emerson and Lulu Davenport on horse. 
Standing are Dorothy Davenport and Or- 
rin Davenport. Pfening Archives. 
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Table I 
John L. Davenport, Sr. 
March 22, 1836 February 3, 1916 
Ella Hollis Davenport 
1854-July 25, 1934 

1850 Robinson & Eldred 

1852 to 1857 Spalding & Rogers” 

1858 Built ring barn in Newport, Ken- 
tucky 

1859 Antonio & Wilder ** 

1860 Great U. S. Circus (Howes & 
Cushing, later Howes) (England) 

1863-64 Robinson & Howes Champion 
Circus 

1865 Great Union Combination (John & 
Alex Robinson); F. J. Howes Champion 
Circus; New American Theater (Phil- 
adelphia) 

1866 F. J. Howes Great Consolidated 
Circus (including J. L. Davenport's Great 
English Circus) 

1867 Yankee Robinson 

1868 Blight & Mundy 

1869 Levi J. North (married Ella Hollis) 

1871 James Robinson; Lake's Circus 

1872 Kleckner & Conklin (O'Brien) 

1873 Sells Bros. (Built ring barn in To- 
ledo, Ohio.) 

1874 Sells Bros. 

1875 F. Dunham's show 

1877-79 Sells Bros. 

1880 Cooper, Jackson & Co. 

1881 Beckett's Great Exposition 

1884-87 Burr Robbins 

1889 Ringling Bros. 

1893 Criterion Theater (Chicago) (last 
appearance as a clown) 

1895 Built ring barn in Chicago, Illinois 

1906 Watler J. McDonald 

1901 Walter J. McDonald; Sells & Gray 

*1856 Mrs. John Davenport is also list- 
ed. (not Ella) 

“*Mrs. Davenport, elastic rider, is also 
listed. (not Ella) 


Table II 
John Davenport, Jr. 

December 24, 1869-April 6, 1947 
1878 Sells Bros. 
1881 Beckett's Great Exposition 
1884-86 Burr Robbins 
1889 Ringling Bros. 
1891 Adam Forepaugh 
1892 John S. McMahon 
1893 John Robinson; Sanger & Lent 
1894 F. J. Taylor Circus 
1895 Walter L. Main; Sig Sautelle 
1897 Adam Forepaugh & Sells Bros. 
1900-1901 Walter J. McDonald; Sells & 

Gray 

1902 Sun Bros. 
1908 Yankee Robinson 
1911 Robinson Famous 
1918 Ringling Bros. 
1920 Hagenbeck-Wallace 
1921 John Robinson 
1922 Gollmar Bros. 
1923 John Robinson 
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Orrin Davenport in 1938. Pfening Ar- 
chives. 


1928 Gentry Bros. 

1929 Gentry Bros.; Cole Bros. 

1947 Died at home of sister Louise 
in Chicago 


Albert "Stick" Davenport 
December 2, 1871-September 10, 1932 
1879 Burr Robbins 
1881 Beckett's Great Exposition 
1884-86 Burr Robbins 
1889 Ringling Bros. 

1891 F. J. Taylor 

1893 John Robinson 

1894 Walter L. Main 

1896-99 Adam Forepaugh & Sells Bros. 

1900 Sells & Gray 

1901 Adam Forepaugh & Sells Bros.; 
Puerto Rico and West Indies 

1902 Ringling Bros. 

1904 Walter L. Main 

1906-07 Cole Bros.; Campbell Bros. 

1908 John Robinson 

1909 Rice Bros.; Norris & Rowe; Mack- 
ey's European : 

1910 Campbell Bros.; Norris & Rowe 

1911 Robinson's Famous 

1913 Yankee Robinson 

1914 Hagenbeck-Wallace 

1915 Yankee Robinson 

1916 Coop & Lent 

1917 Coop & Lent; Marsh-Davenport 

1918 Coop & Lent 

1919 Santos & Artigas; Circo 
(Cuba) 

1920 Santos & Artigas; Campbell, Bai- 
ley & Hutchison 

1921-22 Campbell, Bailey & Hutchison 

1923 World Bros. 

1924-25 Robbins Bros. 

1926 Robbins Bros.; Al G. Barnes; Fore- 
paugh-Lind (Chicago) 


Rojo 


1927 Al G. Barnes 

1928 Al G. Barnes (divorced 
Isabel Cummings) 

1929-30 Al G. Barnes 


Table III 
May Davenport 
(Mrs. Bernie Mowatt) 
August 8, 1880-June 5, 1939) 

1897-99 Adam Forepaugh & Sells 
Bros. 

1900 Walter J. McDonald 

1901 Walter L. Main; Puerto Rico 

1902-05 Ringling Bros. 

1906 Ringling Bros. 

1907 Adam Forepaugh & Sells 
Bros. 

1908-13 Barnum & Bailey 

1914 Hagenbeck-Wallace; 
num & Bailey 

1915-18 Barnum & Bailey 

1919-21 Ringling-Barnum 


Bar- 


Table IV 
Orrin Davenport 
April 17, 1885-December 17, 1962 
1900 Walter J. McDonald 
1901 Sells & Gray 
1902-3 Sells & Downs 
1904-05 Ringling Bros. 
1905 Barnum & Bailey 
1907 Adam Forepaugh & Sells Bros. 
1908 Barnum & Bailey 
1909 Ringling Bros.; Married Victoria 
Bedini 
1910-11 Barnum & Bailey* 
1912 Barnun & Bailey; Rhoda Royal* 
1913-14 Barnum & Bailey* 
1915 Barnum & Bailey; N. Y. 
podrome”* 
1916 Barnum Bailey* 
1917 Barnum & Bailey; Santos & Ar- 
tigas 
1918 Barnum & Bailey* 
1919 Ringling-Barnum* 
1921 Ringling-Barnum; Pubillones; 
Moslem Shrine*; (divorced Victoria) 
1922 Hagenbeck-Wallace**; Pubillones 
1923 Hagenbeck-Wallace*™ 
1924 Hagenbeck-Wallace™; Moslem 
Shrine*™ N. Y. Hippodrome winter circus 
1926 Sells-Floto; Hagenbeck-Wallace*™* 
1927 Hagenbeck-Wallace; Moslen 
Shrine; London Hippodrome (Memphis); 
Bradna Shrine dates; (married Dorothy 
Siegrist) 
1928 Hagenbeck-Wallace; Shrine dates 
1929-30 Ringling-Barnum; Shrine dates 
1931 Ringling-Barnum; Shrine dates; 
Great European Olympic; University of 
Wisconsin Eastern States Circus 
1932 Ringling-Barnum; Shrine dates; 
Fred Bradna Circus (NYC) 
1933 Ringling-Barnum; Shrine dates 
1934 Ringling-Barnum; Shrine dates; 
Stinson Indoor Circus 
1935 Shrine dates 
1936 Shrine dates (producer) 


Hip- 











1937 Hagenbeck-Wallace 

1948 Married former circus rider Dor- 
othy Emerson on January 7. 

“Victoria Bedini appeared on all of 
these dates with her husband Orrin Dav- 
enport. Prior to her marriage she rode 
with the Bedini act on Barnum & Bailey in 
1903 and on Ringling Bros. from 1904 to 
1906. The Bedini troupe, which presented 
a marvelous jockey act, included Victoria, 
her father Victor and sister Flora as riders 
and her mother Adele as ring mistress. 
There was also the dog "Euro" that joined 
with the riders in the famous simultane- 
ous jump-up. In addition, the Bendini sis- 
ters presented a clever dual bareback rid- 
ing act and in 1904 Victoria did a Cossack 
riding act. 

“ From 1922 through 1926, Victoria 
continued to appear in the Davenport act 
on these shows with her former husband, 
Orrin. She had married clown Joe Coyle 
on November 3, 1923. At the end of 1926 
she and her husband left Hagenbeck- 
Wallace. They were on Sparks Circus in 
1927 where she appeared with the Ben- 
dini riding act which included her broth- 
er-in-law and sister, Walter and Flora 
Guice and also Babe Feaster. In 1929 she 
rode with the Joe Hodgini troupe on Rob- 
bins Bros. 


Louise (Lulu) Davenport, 
August 19, 1887-? 
(Mrs. Reno McCree; Mrs. Frank Cook; 
Mrs. James F. O'Shea) 
1901 Walter L. Main 


1903 Sells & Gray 

1904-05 Ringling Bros. 

1906 Carl Hagenbeck (3-27 to 
Ringling Bros. 

1907 Carl Hagenbeck-Great Wallace 

1908 Carl Hagenbeck-Great Wallace, 
Moslem Shrine 

1909-10 Ringling Bros. 

1911 Hagenbeck-Wallace 

1912 Talbot's Hippodrome (St. Louis); 
Hagenbeck-Wallace 

1913 Hagenbeck-Wallace 

1914-17 ee Bros. 

1918 Ringling Bros.; Santos & Artigas 
(Havana) 

1919 Ringling-Barnum; Santos & Ar- 
tigas 

1920 Santos & Artigas 

1922-25 Hagenbeck-Wallace 

1926 Sells-Floto; Hagenbeck-Wallace 

1927 Hagenbeck-Wallace; Bradna 
Shrine dates; Lulu Shrine; London Hip- 
podrome (Memphis) 

1928 Hagenbeck-Wallace; Kosair Shrine 

1929 Ringling-Barr um 

1930 Ringling-Barnum; 
Shrine (Lancaster, Pa.) 

1931 University of Wisconsin Eastern 
States Circus 

1932-34 Ringling-Barnum 

1935 “Detroit, Canton and 
Shrine dates 


4-7); 


Bob Morton 


Omaha 


The references from which this paper 
was compiled will be on permanent file 
On computer at the Circus World Mu- 
seum library in Baraboo, Wisconsin. 
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The Real Christmas Feeling 
That Warms Friendly Glow 


Comes From Greeting The People 


We're So Happy To Know 


May There Come To You At This Holliday 
Season All The Precious Things of Life 


Health, Happinesss and Enduring Friendships 


Betty and Earl Schmid 























FACTUAL CIRCUS 


MR. CIRCUS, STORY OF HUNT BROS. CIRCUS-CLOUTMAN $3.50 
__ MY WILD LIFE-CHIPPERFIELD 5.00 
A VERY YOUNG FLYER-KREMENTZ 6.50 
CIRCUS, WHAT MAKES SAWDUST FLY-WYKES 9.95 
THE LOVE OF THE CIRCUS-DAVIDSON 9.95 
(ORIGINALLY THE COLORFUL WORLD OF THE CIRCUS) 
GARGANTUA, CIRCUS STAR OF THE CENTURY-PLOWDEN 12.95 
THE AMERICAN CIRCUS-ECKLEY 13.95 
PICTORICAL HISTORY OF PERFORMING HORSES-FOX 15.95 
DITTO - LATER BRAMHALL EDITION 10.95 
CARNIVAL, FACTUAL CARNIVAL-LEWIS 5.95 


BETTY SCHMID 


485 Sleepy Hollow Rd. Pittsburgh, PA 15228 
(Add 10% for postage - $1.00 Minimum) 





WANTED! 


CIRCUS & 
WILD WEST 
Posters / Lithos. 
Letterheads, 
Tickets, 
Routes, 

Ht: «.. 


From 
Turn Of The 
Century, Early Teens, 
Twenties & Thirties... 


WILL PAY TOP DOLLAR! 


RON GORE 
Box R 
WHITE SPRINGS, FL 
32096 
(904) 963-5100 


BOOKS 
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AVAILABLE NOW! 


THE 
SILVER ROAD 


THE LIFE OF . 
MERVYN KING, 
CIRCUS MAN 4 


There were no comprehensive adoption laws in Australia in 1915. Mervyn King was only seven years of 
age when his grandmother gave him away--to a travelling circus! He became an apprenticed acrobat, the cir- 
cus became his world and he spent his working life travelling the length and breadth of Australia and New 
Zealand. Here are some excerpts from THE SILVER ROAD- 








Loving Grandparents (1915) 


"... My grandfather told me that | was going to go with the circus on a ‘holiday’. Those were the 
words that was given to me. There was nothing traumatic about it. | was only going away for a few 
weeks | was told. | was only seven years old and soon | found myself doing a man's work. | never 
ever got back from the holiday. That was seventy odd years ago. | haven't been home since, if you 
could call ithome.. .” 


Struggles (1930) 


"... Eventually we had to get off the train and battled around the country districts for a while with the 
big Reo truck. As the Depression spread farmers were carting their wheat to the railheads by the 
truckload. They were paying their bills in bags of wheat because they didn't have the money to pay 
them. We got up as far as Geraldton, a fair way north from Perth, and at last we had a couple of 
good houses. A few bob was handed around after the show but it wasn't much. We came back down 
and gradually paddled back to Kalgoorlie but it was a pretty lean outfit we had by then.. .” 


Silver's Circus (1953) 


"... We had a hell of a size circus in the end. We wasn't rolling in millions but we enjoyed a pretty 
steady income. When television was about to be introduced we thought it was going to have the 
same impact that it had with the American shows. Television put them off the road over there. So we 
closed up... and sold the plant.. .” 


KKKKEKEK 





This extraordinary man tells his own story to Mark St. Leon, Australia's leading circus writer. 80'000 words! 
Eighty photographs! Glossary of Aussie circus English! 242 pages of fascination and enjoyment! Order now in 


time for Christmas from 
Mark St. Leon 
P. O. Box 315 
Glebe NSW 2037 
Australia 


Price: $25 (Air Mailed - Please allow about 3 weeks from date of posting order). Deduct 10% for two or 
more copies to the same household. Personal checks drawn on US banks accepted from accredited members 


of the Circus Historical Society. Orders postmarked no later than 31 December 1990 will receive copies 
signed by Mark St. Leon! 
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GEDELSNIMMIANY 
“THE LORD OF WE BANG 
BIDS PARGUEL 


By Fred D. Pfening, Jr. 


ollowing 11,697 performances before 

an estimated 100 million people, 

Gunther Gebel-Williams presented 
his tigers, liberty horses and elephants for 
the last time in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
on November 18, 1990. 

The farewell performance was an emo- 
tional experience that concluded a two 
day celebration climaxing his twenty 
years as the featured attraction of the 
Greatest Show on Earth. No other per- 
former in circus history has been featured 
on a single show for as many seasons. 

Over fifty CHS members came from 
across the country to see the finale per- 
formance. Most of them sat in a special 
section opposite ring one. 

Following the on November 17 night 
show, Ringling Bros. and Barnum & 
Bailey Circus Producer Kenneth Feld 
hosted a reception honoring Gebel- 
Williams. Sawdust luminaries from 
around the world were in attendance. Be- 
sides Ringling ex- 
ecutives and_ their 
families, and red unit 
personnel, those on 
hand for the event in- 
cluded such notables 
as John Pugh, co- 
owner of Clyde Beat- 
ty-Cole Bros. Circus; 

Trolle Rhodin, Ring- 
ling European talent 
co-ordinator; Jeanette 
Williams aand_ her 
daughter Caroline; 
Andres Atayde, own- 
er of Mexico's largest 
circus; Enis Togni, 
Italian circus im- 
presario; lan Garden 
of Canada's Garden 
Bros. Circus; Greg 
Parkinson, Circus 
World Museum di- 
rector; Chappie Fox, 
retired Circus World 
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Museum director and Ringling executive; 
authors John Culhane and Ernest Al- 
brecht; David Larible, gold clown winner 
at Monte Carlo and 1991 red unit feature; 
Roby Gasser, Swiss seal trainer, and Char- 
lie Smith, retired Ringling-Barnum train 
master. 

As soon as the audience cleared the are- 
na tables and chairs were set for an el- 
egant buffet in the center ring at the Pitts- 
burgh Civic Arena. Following the buffet 
Gebel-Williams was called to the center 
ring where Feld presented him with a 
"Gunther Farewell” tee shirt. Each of 
those in attendance was later given one as 
a remembrance of the occasion. 

Feld toasted his star, after which the 
two cut an enormous "Farewell Gunther" 
cake, with the animal trainer having the 


Gebel-Willlams presenting his liberty 


horses during the night show on No- 
vember 17. All photos by Fred Pfening. 


ap 


first piece. The party continued into the 
night with dance music provided by a 
and. 

The final performance of the season on 
November 18 was scheduled to start at 
5:30 pm. At 5:15 ringmaster Eric M. Gillett 
called Gunther, wife Sigrid, son Mark and 
daughter Tina to the center ring. In a 
short ceremony Gebel-Williams was pre- 
sented a plaque from the Circus Fans As- 
sociation of America by Dale Riker. The 
president of the Pittsburgh Civic Arena 
gave the trainer a framed stylized draw- 
ing of himself. Feld then presented him 
with a sterling silver sculpture designed 
by Tiffany. 

The last performance began on time at 
5:30. Each time Gebel-Williams appeared 
he met thunderous applause. The liberty 
act came first, then he was back with six- 
teen tigers. As he left the cage for the last 
time after the act he was embraced by his 
son Mark and they walked to the back 
door with their arms around each other. 
After the elephant number, his last ap- 
pearence in the business, he received a 
standing ovation. For what was surely the 
only time in his life Gebel-Williams 
stopped at the back door and took a final 
bow. 

At the conclusion of the performance 
Eric Gillett explained to the audience that 
this was the final performance of the sea- 
son and then called Gebel-Williams back 
to the center ring and emotionally intro- 
duced for the last time "The Lord of the 
Ring, Gunther Gebel-Williams" who re- 
turned to the ring and expressed his ap- 
preciation to circus owner Feld and all of 
those he had worked with over the years. 
He then presented his boots to his son 
Mark. Daughter Tina joined them and 
Tina's son stepped forward with a box of 

Kleenex. It was an 
emotional moment. 
Gillett then invited 
the entire red unit 
personnel into the 
arena and __intro- 

'duced the man- 
agement. Amid lots 
of hugging the circus 
band played the tra- 
ditional Old Auld 
Syne. 


The weekend of 
celebrating Gebel- 
William's retirement 
was complete. The 
show packed up 
quickly to make 
room for Fleetwood 
Mac, appearing the 
next night. By early 
the next morning the 
train was moving 
home to Florida. 





Gebel-Williams working his tigers for The Lord of the Ring and his elephants 
the final time. | appear for the last time. 


Gebel-Williams cutting his retirement Kenneth Feld presenting the silver scul- 
party cake with Kenneth Feld at left. ' puture. 














Wishing Pou 


Happy Holisaps 
and a Sale Season 





®Gunther and Sigris Gebel 
Hark Gebel 
Cina and Coward Del Floral 
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Guest Director: 

Visual Score: 

Original Musical Score: 
Choreography: 


Peter C. Brosius 

Erin Cressida Wilson 
Jeffrey Gaeto 

Tandy Beal 


pe PREMIERE 
1990 


re San Francisco, CA. 
e 


“fA dream of a circus!” 
— New York Times 


“The real greatest show 
on earth.” 
— Tucson Citizen 


“The show is hip, fast, 
funny and sweet-spirited” 
—Arizona Daily Star 





























The beautiful Otto Accordian is an automatic-playing 
accordian accompanied by Xylophone, Bass Drum 
with Tympani, Snare Drum, and Triangle. Movement 
of all instruments will captivate your audience! 


Thousands of tunes available on "G" rolls, and volume 
is adjustable from speaking level to "loud" for outdoor 
use! 


With optional coin operation, the "Otto Accordian" 
easily charms quarters out of pockets and becomes a 
great moneymaker! Don't miss this "baby band 
organ"! 


Model OA-1 
MOdelOA-IC......ccovesesccsssssssoncsecsccccccccccssecccssccsossss $7950 


with Coin Operation 
* Prices include delivery in the 48 states « 


Hand Crafted Solid Oak Cabinet with Leaded Art Glass 


: () () ° ) 
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The Tangley Calliaphone is a 43 note air calliope 
nearly identical to its predecessor built by the Tangley 
Co., Muscatine, Iowa, in the 1920's. Sound, quality 
and craftsmanship are superb! 


The beautiful, happy music produced by a Tangley 
calliope can be heard a great distance (1/4 mile or 
more). Anyone within hearing range immediately 
falls "victim" and their attention is yours! 

Model CH-43 $6850 


Model CA-43 $8750 
Automatic/Hand Play 


* Prices include delivery in the 48 states ° 
Rugged Construction for Years of Trouble-Free Enjoyment! 


We Can Furnish Complete Trailer or Antique Auto Outfits! 


® Order NOW for 1991 Delivery! Call or write for complete information. * 


INCORPORATED 
1201 Avenue H *« Fort Madison, |A 52627 + FAX 319-372-4489 + Ph. 319-372-3151 


Tangley and Calliaphone are registered trademarks of Miner Manufacturing Co., Inc., Fort Madison, lowa 

















he high grass states of Ne- 

braska, Kansas and Okla- 
T homa spawned a number of 
small and medium size truck cir- 
cuses in the 1930s and 40s. 

One of these organized in 1945 
was owned by Tom Ewalt of Ge- 
neva, Nebraska. Ewalt had a 
background in tented rep shows 
playing Nebraska and Kansas. 

In 1944 Ewalt joined with Ver- 
non Pratt, a Hugo, Oklahoma 
banker and grocer, to operate a 
small truck circus called Hugo 
Bros. A month or so after the 
Hugo show opened Ewalt and 
Pratt parted company with 
Ewalt taking his six horse liberty 
act, four pony drill and the el- 
ephant Ena that he had pur- 
chased from Hamid-Morton in 
the spring of 1944. Ewalt ad- 
vertised his horse, pony and el- 
ephant acts being available for 
bookings in November of 1944. 

With his animals and animal trucks as a 
basis he began planning a circus for the 
1945 season. He owned a farm with heat- 
ed buildings in Geneva and the show was 
framed there. 

Ewalt selected Bell Bros. as the title for 
the new show. The Bell title had been 
used on a small truck circus from 1940 to 
1942 owned by Sam Dock, an old time 
performer who had started in show busi- 
ness on French & Company in 1883. 

News of the circus did not reach the 
Billboard until the January 20, 1945 issue. 
A Bell ad appeared in this issue wanting 
useful people in all departments, family 
acts, concert people, concessions, mechan- 
ic, cook and grooms. 

The first full news of the show, also in 
that issue, read: “Bell show will hit road 
on 12 trucks. 

"Geneva, Nebraska, January 13.—Bell 
Bros. Circus, under management of Tom 
Ewalt, of this city, will move on 12 trucks; 


Bell Bros. Circus canvas truck in Brok- 
en Bow, Nebraska in 1945. Art Stensvad 
photo. 
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SHOAD BhEAUHUY OF EURMUR BHOWD 


By Fred D. Prening, dr. 


big top will be a 70 with three 30s, and 
side show, a 50 with two 30s. Neal Tucker 
is assistant manager; Shorty Gilson, in 
charge or canvas, and Camel Dutch, the 
elephants. 

“Cage wagons, canvas loader and light 
plant, semi, are under construction. Other 
equipment is ready for paint shop. 
Twelve head or ring stock are in quarters 
at the farm, where a stable and ring barn 
were built last fall.” 


The next mention of the Bell Bros. came 
in an ad in the March 31 Billboard. The 
show wanted one or two acts doing two 
Or more turns or a family. The show of- 
fered a seventy foot top with three mid- 
dles for sale. 

On April 8 Ewalt wrote to Virg Camp- 
bell in Fairbury, Nebraska as follows: 
"Yes, what you read in the Billboard is 
true, Bell Bros. Circus is going out of Ge- 
neva, Nebraska. 

“Our big top is an eighty with two 40s. 
Have a nice fifty by thirty-eight side 
show. Both tops are practically new. We 
have twelve head of ring horses and a 
nice twenty foot animal cage wagon. | 


will have twelve trucks back 
and two ahead. It is pretty dif- 
ficult to open at the present 
time as it is hard to buy an- 
imals. Have a very good ad- 
vance, and have four with the 
bill car. Will throw a large 
amount of paper. 

"As to our opening date, it 
will be April 30. Agent leaves 
this week and will probably 
open somewhere in the south. 
At the present writing I can not 
say definitely what town it will 


“Will more than likely set the 
show up here at the fairgrounds 
the week of the twenty-second, 
to get everything adjusted and 
line up.” 


Another ad appeared in the 

April 7 Billboard. This one ad- 

vised all people engaged for the 

season to report for an opening on April 
28. The show wanted two billposters. 

Bell Bros Circus opened on April 30 in 
Geneva. Art Stensvad visited the show 
shortly after it opened and took an in- 
ventory. The big top was an 80 with one 
40. The side show was a 50 with two 25 
foot middles. The show carried one el- 
ephant, one donkey, eight horses, four po- 
nies and a cage of monkeys. The rolling 
stock was: 

1. Semi-trailer, bull truck. 

2. Semi-trailer, power plant and side 
show. 

. Semi-trailer, horses. 

. Semi-trailer, cookhouse. 

. Semi-trailer, seat jacks and poles. 
. Semi-trailer, office tickets. 

. Straight bed, props. 

. Straight bed, air calliope. 

. Straight bed, canvas. 

10. Straight bed, canvas and seats. 

11. Straight bed, concessions. 

12. Trailer monkey cage. 

13. Trailer, stake driver. 


The Bell Bros. air calliope pick up truck 
on May 3, 1945. Art Stensvad photo. 
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The Bell Bros. Circus slophary semi in 
Broken Bow, Nebraska. Art Stensvad 
photo. 


The show moved west quickly and by 
June 4 was in Chinook, Montana. It re- 
mained in that state until the 13th when 
it entered North Dakota at Watford City. 

The first full report on Bell Bros. ap- 
peared in the June 9 Billboard. It read: 
“Bell Bros. touring Montana to OK biz. 

"Lewiston, Montana., June 2. Bell Bros. 


Bell Bros. Circus newspaper advertise- 
ment used in Linton, North Dakota in 
1945. Pfening Archives. 


LINTON 


SATURDAY 


JULY 14 


Circus Grounds~—Legion Athletic Field 


BELL Bros 


WILD ANIMAL 


CUS 
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eet OF WILD ANIMALS 
Scores of Big Top'Stars 


Who Will THRILL and ENTERTAIN You! 
PROF. TOM EWALT & HIS $10,000 
ARABIAN LIBERTY ACT 


MISS EWALT AND HER BEAUTIFUL 
HIGH SCHOOL HORSES | 


HI EDDIE “AND HIS CLOWNS 
— International Aggregation of — 


WORLD'S FINEST TALENT 


SEE ENA. thet comico! tiephont Perform Whe ts Over 100 
Yoors Old, ead Bigger Thea the famed Jamba! ' 


2 complete periecmances deily, otferneea C might, deert apen of 168 pm. 


Circus, which opened at 
Geneva, Nebraska, May 
30, has moved Into Mon- 
tana and has been play- 
ing to good business de- 
spite some bad weather. 
"Staff includes Tom 
Ewalt, owner-manager; 
Mrs. Ewalt, treasurer; 
John D. Pose, advance; 
Louis Ingleheim, | bri- 
gade agent; Mrs. In- 
glehelm, heralds; Bill 
Jokes and James Terry, 
billposters; James Con- 
nors, equestrian director; Paul Elubbard, 
announcer; Bob and Katherlne Ewalt, 
tickets; Neal H.. Tucker, front door, as- 
sisted by Glen Grady; inside tickets, Inez 
Sweet and James Connors, transportation; 
George Sweet, electrician; Glen Grady 
and Henry Hamilton, canvas; John Lynn 
and Blackie Woods, seats; Ernie Magness 
ring stock; Swan Loghry, elephants; 
Campbell Dutch, cookhouse; Guy Black- 
burn, commissary; Mary Bymun and Is- 
abel Hill, candy stands; Frank Bymun and 
Mack McKay, Cecil Albee, Prank Evans, 
George Toel and Lucky McGlook, butch- 
ers. 
"Big show program includes Capt. Tom 
Ewalt, elephant and liberty horses; 
Robert Ewalt, ponies, dogs and 
monks; Katherine Ewalt, prima don- 
na, rings and ladder; Inez, Nelda and 
Frank Sweet, iron jaw and traps; the 
Eddys, rolling globe and wire; Con- 
nors Troupe, electric rollo; Lateena 
Coriell, web and ring; Everett Coriell, 
head jumps and head slide; Robert 
Ewalt and James Connors menage; 
High-stilt Eddie and Jack Armstrong, 
clowns, assisted by Edna and Maxlno 
Dorey and John, Shorty and Theo- 
dosia Beli. 

"Side show Line-up: Paul Hubbard, 
manager: Betty Hubbard, magic; Jua- 
nita, illusion; Viola Grady, escape; 
Gypsy Cory, palmist; Guy Blackburn, 
Hawaiian. 


"Recent visitors were Jack Plum- 
mer, band leader; Norman Anderson, 
of the Bud E. Anderson Clrcus and Ir- 
ving Romig of the Romig Rooney 
troupe, both in the army, John Lane, 
former trouper, and P. M. Silloway, 
CFA of Lewiston.” 

The June 30 Billboard 

carried this report in the 
dressing room_ gossip: 
"This one is still running 
in the black, three shows 
being necessary at Pekin, 
Wyoming, recently. 

"The boss was seen 
looking at the old Whit- 
more and Bond Bros. 


equipment on Highway No. 6 near Plen- 
tywood, Montana, and he said: "There is a 
man's life ambition gone, a decaying 
monument.’ 

“Katherine Ewalt is working her aerial 
ring act. The old maid's frolic, web and 
ladders, features Maxine Dorle, Nola Gra- 
dy, Tiny and Betty Sweet, Emma Magness 
and Lateena. The rainy day wardrobe has 
been put away, and the number makes a 
real flash. 

"Orchids to Blackie Woods and crew 
for effective handling of the big top and 
inside; to Jimmie Conners, equestrian di- 
rector, for a snappy program; to Mrs. 
Frankie Woods for her hot meals and her 
mothering the working staff. 

"Note to Mrs. Laure Anderson, of Ar- 
thur Bros.: We have a softball team and 
challenge yours. 

“Scammony to clown alley for not keep- 
ing up to date and wearing white; to Gyp- 
sy Cory for losing his head.” 


The July 7 Billboard carried a Bell Bros. 
want ad which read: "On account of en- 
larging show want family acts and cal- 
liope player. Will buy elephants, camels 
and other hay eating animals. Will buy an 
80 with three 30s and a good used mar- 
quee." Three stands were listed in South 
Dakota. 

The August 4 Billboard carried this re- 
port in the dressing room gossip: "Two 
big weeks in North and South Dakota 
and good biz has everyone smiling. Man- 
ager Tom Ewalt has a new dog act in each 
ring, presented by Katherlne and Nola, 
that is being well received. The Conner 
Duo and High-stilt Eddie have left for the 
fairs, being replaced by three members of 
the Free family and George Churchill 
brothers, clowns, Betty Sweet is going 
strong with her trap number and Delda 
Sweet, in an acrobatic number assisted by 
Everett Corlell, continues to draw the ap- 
plause. Paul Hubbard's side show is pack- 
ing them in. Paul is happy these days be- 
cause his daughter, Irene, is visiting. The 
McKay-Bymum stands are doing a big 
biz. 

"Mr. and Mrs. Blackie Woods received 
news their son ison the high seas. Their 


Bell Bros. Circus concession truck in 
Broken Bow, Nebraska. Art Stensvad 
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daughter, Frankie Lou Woods of the Rid- 
ing Duttons, was a welcome visitor. Neal 
Tucker is the busiest man on the lot. Con- 
nie Grady is forever asking about mail. 
Note to John Foss: Would like to see you 
before the first snowfall. John Lynn, man- 
ager of the whale show, with Jack 
McCleary lecturing is doing well. Bill Ehr 
is the new legal adjuster. Gypsy Cory met 
a few boys from the Million Dollar Band 
of World War I." 

A July 14 Billboard Bell ad wanted a cal- 
liope player, family acts and an eques- 
trian director, dog act, elephants, camels 
and other hay eating animals. 

A dressing room gossip piece in the 
same issue on Bell Bros. read: North and 
South Dakota gave the show big receipts 
the last two months, and Nebraska spots 
are doing okay. The first stop in Nebraska 


Ena the elephant and her semi-trailer 
on the Bell Bros. Broken Bow lot in 1945. 
Art Stensvad photo. 


was O'Neil and it gave two packed hous- 
es. 

"Tom Ewalt is getting everything re- 
painted for the trek South. Blackie Woods 
does a good job of getting the show up 
and down on time. 

"The most popular place on the lot 
is the cookhouse with Mrs. Woods in 
charge. The Dean Family has joined along 
with Chief and Princess White Eagle, who 
are working the concert. John Lynn has 
the whale and deep sea show and nov- 
elties.” 

The September 15 Billboard carried an 
article dated September 8 headed: 

"All's well with Bell; 
or let the truth prevail 

"Conflicting accounts from Kansas in- 
dicate that Bell Bros. Circus, a new show 
this season, may be moving in all direc- 
tions. 

"Or it may be folded, if a telegram 
reaching The Billboard from Phil Leon oth- 
erwise unidentified is to be believed, 
Leon wired from Omaha as follows: ‘Bell 
Bros.’ Clrcus was forced to close last Sun- 
day at Hoxle, Kansas. A new show this 
season sad mistake. Tried to show every 
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Sunday. Everybody got tired and quit. 
Show was booked until September 27. 
Other dates to follow.’ 

"Meanwhile, at Hoxle, Kansas, John D. 
Foss, the general agent, was being toasted 
for the route he had 
given the show this 
season. He was pre- 
sented a traveling bag 
in token of apprecia- 
tion, according to a 
letter written on a 
Bell Bros. letterhead 
by Bill Golden. 

"The route 
September 19 was 
given in the letter 
written by Golden. It 
schedules Ulysses, 9; 
Syracuse, 10; Johnson, 
11; Elkhart, 12; Hugo- 
ton, 13 and Liberal, 14, all Kansas spots, 
with Laverne, 15; Arnett, 16; and Vici, 17 
following in Oklahoma. 

"Bill Ehr, legal adjustor, visited with 
friends at Hays, Kansas. John Lynn, who 
now has the sweets, was reported doing a 
good biz. 

"Two strong houses welcomed Bell 
Bros. at Newton, Kansas, August 31. At 
Oxford, Nebraska, the day previous, the 
show played to a full house at night. 
There was no matinee." 

The show was in Johnson, Kansas on 
September 11. The last route available 


thru 


This large Bell Bros. bill stand was 
posted for the McCook, Nebraska stand 
of May 18, 1946. Joe Fleming photo. 
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An aerial view of Bell Bros. Circus in 
Great Bend, Kansas, May 4, 1946. Pfen- 
ing Archives. 


had Bell in Vici, Kansas on September 17. 
The closing date is not known. 
Tom Ewalt had made it through his 


first full season as a circus owner. 


1946 

Bell Bros. Circus placed an ad in the 
January 5, Billboard with its needs for the 
1946 season. Family acts, concert and side 
show people were wanted as was a boss 
canvasman, billposters and a_litho- 
grapher. The show again wanted to buy 
camels, llamas and hay eating animals. 

The first news of the Bell show in the 
new year appeared in the February 2 Bill- 
board: "Bell Bros. adds animals, trucks and 
new canvas. 

“Expansion of Bell Bros. Circus in win- 
ter quarters at Geneva, Nebraska, in- 
cludes addition of two llamas and a camel 
from the John D. Wixom wild animal 
farm. 

“Three additional trucks have been pur- 
chased. Neal Tucker is building a new 
cage wagon. Big top will be an 80 with 
two 30s and a 20. Kid show will be a 50 
with two 30s. 

“A new pony drill and dog act are in 
training. The show will carry twenty- 
three head of horses and ponies." 

The March 30 Billboard published a Bell 
Bros. ad wanting a side show manager 
and side show people. On April 6 the 
show advertised for a bandleader and 
musicians. 
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The Bell Bros. pole and seat jack semi- 
trailer in 1946. Joe Fleming photo. 


The show opened the 1946 season in 
Geneva on April 28 and the route again 
moved rapidly west. Wheatland, Wy- 
oming was played on June 1. 

On May 18 the show advertised for cir- 
cus people in all departments, seatmen, 
riggers, canvasmen, acts for side show 
and musicians. A week later another ad 
appeared with the same needs plus ad- 
vance people. 

This report of the Bell opening ap- 
peared in the June 1 Billboard: "Program, 
staff for Bell Bros. 

"Geneva, Nebraska, May 25.—Bell Bros. 
Circus got away to a good start here April 
28. Big top is a 50 with two 30's and a 40. 
Side Show is a 50 with two 30's. 

"A new addition is a cookhouse, 
mounted on a semi-trailer, carrying a 
kitchen at front end and counter and 
stools along sides. Cookhouse can seat 
twenty-eight. Mrs. Frankie Woods, who 
has two helpers, is in charge. 

"Show is owned by Mr. and Mrs Tom 
Ewalt. Staff personnel also includes: Joe B. 
Webb, announcer and equestrian director; 
George Hanlon, legal adjuster; Harry Bal- 
lard, front door, with Mrs. Ballard on re- 
served seat tickets and Mrs. Jack Harrison 
on back reserves; Tom Arton, brigade, 
with Jehu, Bill Brown and P. Dryson, bill- 
ers; Bill Ehrs, advance agent; Joe Walters, 
boss props, with five assistants; Pete Han- 
agan, who has four assistants, in charge of 
ring stock; Camel Dutch Dubel in charge 
of menagerie and elephant; Shorty Lynn, 


The Bell Bros. ticket and office semi- 
trailer in 1946. Joe Fleming photo. 
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general superintendent, and Lavern Sto- 
ley, electrician. 

"I. B. Duncan heads six-piece band, 
which consists of Frank Duncan, calliope; 
Fred Franklin, drummer; Russell Harri- 
son, clarinet; Ernest Thompson, trombone 
and Vern Duble, cornet; besides the lead- 
er. 

“Side Show personnel includes Joe 
Webb in charge of the cages containing li- 
ons, monkeys, and two honey bears; Janie 
Waguyer, sword box; Chief White Eagle 
and Company, whips; Larry King, magic; 
Velma Harrison and Bob Ewalt, tickets; 
Willie Rawls, talker, and Lawrence Hels- 
er, who has four assistants, has grease 
stands and concessions. Program follows: 


No. 1-Columbiana 
personnel. 

No. 2-Dogs and ponies worked by Bob 
Ewalt and Peggy Harrison. 

No. 3-Mrs. Pete Woods, tight wire. 

No. 4-Jack Harrlson, Billy Thompson 
and Q. Woods, clowns. 

No. 5-Mack and Jack Miller, comedy ac- 
robats. 

No. 6-Virginia Lind, hand balancing. 

No. 7-Chief White Eagle, roping. 

No. 8-Liberty horses presented by Bob 
Ewalt, assisted by Billy Thompson. 

No. 9-Miller's and Woods dog acts. 

No. 10-Peggy Jean Harrison, Spanish 
web. 

No. 11-Bill Miller, barrel kicking. 

No. 12-Military ponies presented by 
Bob Ewalt. 

No. 13-Clowns. 

No. 14-De Cole Trlo. juggling. 

No. 15-Pete Woods, with clowns, table 
rock. 

No. 16-Miller Troupe, tumbling. 


spec, with entire 


The thirty foot horse semi-trailer on the 
Bell show in 1946. Joe Fleming photo.. 


No. 17-Elephant presented by Tom 
Ewalt. 

No. 18-Miss Ewalt and Peggy Jean Har- 
rison ladders. 

No. 19-Chief White Eagle and Com- 
pany, whips. 

No. 20-Billy Thompson and Lilly Mae, 
baby gag. 

No. 21-Katherine Ewalt, rolling globe. 

No. 22-Clowns. 

No. 23-Liberty act worked by Tom 
Ewalt. 

By July 18 the show was in Inter- 
national Falls, Minnesota and was again 
advertising for concession men for the 
side show and musicians, mechanics and 
canvasmen. 

On August 3 the show again advertised 
for a boss canvasman and musicians. 

The following week an extensive article 
appeared in the Billboard reading: “Bell 
Bros. gets some good biz on Minnesota 
tour. 

"Milaca, Minnesota, August 3-Tom 
Ewalt, owner-manager of Bell Bros.’ Cir- 
cus, is finding his Minnesota tour pleas- 
ant and profitable. Tho this is new ter- 
ritory for the show, it has met enthusiastic 
crowds at nearly all stands. Milaca had a 
Capacity matinee and turnaway at night 
July 15. A line half a block long and three 
or four deep was still clamoring for tick- 
ets at the white wagon when the window 
was closed at spec time. 

"Show's physical appearance seems to 


Bell Bros. semi-trailer no. 11 contained 
the light plant and side show equipment in 
1946. Joe Fleming photo. 
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go a long way in selling it. The 15 straight 
and semi-trucks are all beautifully paint- 
ed and lettered. The new all-white big top 
is an 80 with three 40's. Kid show has a 
new white top, 40 by 80, with a 120-foot 
banner line. 

"At Newell, South Dakota, show ex- 
perienced a blowdown. Big top damage 
was confined to a one-foot tear, thanks to 
Shorty Lynn, boss canvasman. How- 
ever, an end piece of the kid show 
top was ripped to shreds, and a cage 
wagon was overturned. In the tur- 
moil, door separating the compart- 


John Foster, boss mechanic, and Camel 
Dutch, menagerie superintendent. Dun- 
can's band has eight pieces, playing swell 
circus music. Cooper's cookhouse satisfies 
85 people three times a day. 
The August 10 Billboard carried the fol- 
lowing in the dressing room gossip col- 
"This show has been hitting the 
money 7 so consistently in Minnesota 


| THE (== 
AMUSEMENT WORLD 





ments of the cage came loose and 
the bears in one side made a meal of 
four monkeys in the cage.. 

"Recently joining were Doc and 
Borghild Ford, Lewis and Claudia 
Ford, Barney and Jimmy Arnesen, 
Jack and Peggy Jean Harrison, the 
Four Millers, and Harry and Mrs. 
Ballard. 


"Doc Ford, as equestrian director, —’arts 


makes the performance unroll with 
zip and dash reminiscent of the old 
Al G. Barnes show. The program (in 
August) was: 

No. I-Grand Entry. 

No. 2-Loop, Borghild Ford. 

No. 3-Bob Ewalt working 
and riding monk. 

No. 4-Miller's comedy acrobatics. 

No. 5-Prince Chico, wonder horse. 


pony 


No. 6-Arnesen Bros., clown num- 
ber. 

No. 7-Swinging perches over rings 
1 and 3, Lewis Ford and Borghild Al- 
bertIna; web over ring 2, Peggy Jean 
Harrlson. 

No. 8-Tom Ewalt 

bang-up elephant act. 

No. 9-Dogs in rings 1 and 3. 

No. 10-Clowns: Barney and Jimmy in 
William Tell gag. 

No. 11-Barrel Kicking, William Miller. 

No. 12-Military ponies, Bob Ewalt. 

No. 13-Cloud swings, Mrs. Ford and 
Lew Ford. 

No. 14-Clown levitation. 

No. 15-Ewalt's hlgh-school horses. 

No. 16-The Four Millers, acrobats. 

No. 17-Clown water gag. 

No. 18-Swinging ladders. 

No. 19-Rolling globe, Katherine 
Ewalt. 

No. 20-Barney’s chair balance. 

No. 21-Clown walk, Jack Harrlson. 

No. 22-Liberty horses, Tom Ewalt. 

"Staff: Tom Ewalt, owner-manager; 
Mrs. Helen Ewalt, secretary-treasurer; 
Doc Ford, equestrian director and side 
show superintendent; George Hanlon, le- 
gal adjuster; Mr. and Mrs. Harry Ballard, 
front door; Shorty Lynn, boss canvasman; 
Lee Crawford, prop boss; I. B. Duncan, 
bandmaster; Mike Kibba, chief electrician; 


with Ena, a 
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The front ¢ page vel the four page news- 
paper courier used by Bell Bros. Circus. 
Pfening Archives. 


and the Dakotas that when we do have 
one that's not a turn-a-way we wonder 
what is wrong. At Warroad, Minnesota 
the show played a matinee only, and after 
a swell chicken dinner in the cookhouse, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ewalt chartered a boat and 
took the entire personnel on a cruise on 
beautiful Lake of the Woods. 

"This show should have the title "The 
most beautiful show in America,’ as it is 
the cleanest and makes the best appear- 
ance of any this writer has seen in many 
years. We had visitors from the C. R. 
Montgomery show.” 

However the business situation on the 
show was not as bright as stated by Ford. 
The country was suffering from the 
spread of polio which was affecting busi- 
ness of many outdoor operas. The Patter- 
son and Bernard shows closed and Mills 
Bros. went to the barn early in the late 
summer of 1946. 


Royal Roman 
Hippodrome. The Highest Class 
( ein all the Univer 

ce of all the Best Circus 


sex home to Geneva, Nebraska. 


present a mighty 


multitude of brand new Interna 


young and 


The bomb dropped with an ad ap- 
pearing in the August 24 Billboard read- 
ing: "For sale Bell Bros. Circus. 

“Complete motorized circus, 12 trucks; 
new 70 foot big top with 3 middles; mar- 
quee; side show top, elephant, liberty 
horses; pony drill; menage horses; llamas; 
lions; monkeys; 3 light plants; cook house 
on semi; office wagon; band bus; calliope; 
stake driver; canvas loader. Lock, 
stock or barrel, or piecemeal. Thom- 
as Ewalt, Geneva, Nebraska." 

The news of the Bell closing ap- 
peared in the September 7 Billboard 
with this article: “Sale of Bell Bros. 


off. 

“The grapevine circulated a report 
this week that John Loy, of Hender- 
son, North Carolina, had bought Bell 


Wait for the Big Show 


Bros. Circus from Tom Ewalt and 
was reorganizing it at Fremont, Ne- 
braska. Inquiry by the Billboard 
m brought a statement from Ewalt, 
however, that the deal failed to ma- 
terialize and he had taken the show 
Ewalt 
also told the Billboard from Geneva 
that other parties were negotiating 
to buy the show, but up until Friday 
(30) no transaction had been made. 
He cited his wife's health as his main 
reason for selling, altho he intimated 
he wanted more time to devote to 
his theater in Geneva. 


and features--Hun 


"The Bell show played a lot of 


Minnesota and is known to have suf- 
fered some adverse business from 
the polio scare there and in adjacent 
territory. The outfit won widespread 
praise for its clean, attractive appear- 
ance and pleasing performance.” 

The September 14 Billboard told more 
about Bell closing in this report: “Doc 
Ford writes of Bell closing. 

"September, 7. L. B. (Doc) Ford, who 
was with Bell Bros. Circus the last part of 
its season, has nothing but the highest 
praise for both the show and its owner, 
Tom Ewalt, in explaining the circum- 
stances connected with its closing. He 
writes: ‘A beautiful show that will leave 
pleasant memories for the writer for 
many years to come has folded and 
wended its way to the barn at Geneva, 
Nebraska. Business for the past four 
weeks had been so bad due to polio that 
Ewalt had to dig into the old sock at eve- 
ry stand to take care of expenses. Show 
played Fremont, Nebraska August 19 to 
a mere handful of people, and next morn- 
ing Ewalt announced the show was sold, 
that the new owner would arrive Sat- 
urday to take over and he wanted all peo- 
ple with the show to remain. Ewalt also 
announced the show would lay off one 
week in Fremont and then resume its 
route, that all people remaining would be 





The title treatment on these Bell Bros. 
posters is unusual. Pfening Archives. 


paid one-half a week salary for the lay-off 
week. 

“But the new owner did not arrive Sat- 
urday or Sunday, at noon Monday (26) 
Ewalt received a wire which he showed 
the writer, stating the new owner could 
not complete the deal. So Ewalt an- 
nounced personally would pay off every- 
one as agreed, and this he did—all sal- 
aries and the half-week guaranteed. This 
was a very fine gesture on the part of 
Ewalt. The writer can only say farewell, 
good luck to a wonderful family and 
thanks for a pleasant season.” 


Ewalt prepared this complete inventory 
of his show for prospective buyers: 

"1 White big top, new, 70 with two 30 
and a forty. 

1 White side show top, fifty with two 
30s. 

1 White marquee, new, 20 by 30. 

1 1941 Chevrolet tractor and 30 foot 
semi for horses. 

1 1941 Chevrolet tractor and 28 foot 
semi for elephant. 

1 1938 Chevrolet 
semi. 

1 1939 Ford tractor and pole semi. 

1 1942 Ford tractor and 30 foot semi 
for light plant. 

1 1938 Ford 
semi. 

1 1942 Ford bus for band. 


tractor and office 


tractor and cookhouse 


1 1941 Chevrolet straight 
truck, side show. 

1 1941 Chevrolet straight 
truck, canvas. 

1 1942 Chevrolet straight 
truck, props and seats. 

1 1938 Chevrolet advance 
truck. 

1 GMC pick up with cal- 
liope. 

1 Two wheel stake driver. 
Two wheel water wagon. 
Four wheel cage wagon. 
Mechanical canvas loader. 
Public address systems. 
Female elephant, Ena. 

Six horse liberty act. 
Pony drill. 
Lions, male and female. 
Bears, male and female. 
Male rhesus monkey. 
Female rheses monkey. 
Black spider monkey. 
Light plants, banners, 
poles, ticket boxes, maskings, 
curtains, blues and _ reserve 
seats, cables, cookhouse equip- 
ment, saddles, bridles, trap- 
pings. Many other items to 
complete show.” 


Nh RA AB RS POR AS 


— ed 
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Apparently Ewalt had few takers from 
his ad to sell the show. He advertised 
again in the October 19 Billboard: "For 
sale. Six horse liberty act; new seventy 
foot top, white, with two thirties and a 
forty; one fifty foot white top with two 
thirties; one khaki eighty foot top with 
one forty middle; new white marquee, 20 
by 30; mechanical stake driver; calliope; 
light plants and plant semi.’ 

Much of the equipment was sold. By 
the first of the year he still had part of the 
show for sale. 

On January 16, 1947 Ewalt wrote to 
Charlie Campbell as follows: "Yours of 


The Bell Bros. Circus marquee and four 
pole big top in 1946. Bette Leonard photo. 


January 13 at hand, and will say that 
Mr. Loy of Hendersonville, doesn't have 
any of our show property. He dealt for 
the circus complete but was unable to 
complete the deal. So after closing the sea- 
son, | piecemealed the circus, and it has 
gone here, there, and every where. We 
have left the seventy foot white top, new, 
with two thirties and a forty, trimmed 
with red and blue, with all stakes and 
poles and rigging. Top was new last 
spring and used only a few weeks. A 
beautiful top and in A-1 condition, 
$3,000.00. 

“The marquee is white, matches the top, 
has proscenium, all poles and stakes, also 
A-1, $300.00. 

"One used khaki top with one forty 
middle, in good condition. Needs just a 
little repair around one bale ring, all 
roped with manilla rope. This is an eighty 
foot top, $500.00. 

“Have a twenty foot pole semi fitted to 
carry poles for the above white top, has a 
fifth wheel, four new wheels and four 
new tires. Fine piece of equipment. Also 
have a light plant semi." 

An April, 1947 Billboard reported that 
Charlie Campbell, Ernie White and John 
Loy had joined to operate King & Frank- 
lin Circus. It is not known if any Bell 
equipment was purchased for this show. 
King & Franklin was open for a few 
months that year. 

In November 1946 Ewalt sold his six 
horse liberty horse act, a llama, the horse 
semi-trailer and a stake driver to James 
M. Cole. The elephant Ena was sold to 
Dale Madden and was on the Madden- 
Stillman Circus in 1947. It is not known if 
the remaining Bell equipment was sold. 
Ewalt still had the pony drill as late as 
June of 1947. 

Tom Ewalt did not return to the circus 
business after his two year fling as a show 
owner. 


Joseph Fleming was helpful in pre- 
paring this article. 
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he only thing sacred around 

The Greatest Show on Earth 

these days is the herd of el- 
ephants. Everything else is subject 
to change or extinction. 

In addition to having to deal 
with an increasingly sophisticat- 
ed-—if mot downright jaded— 
audience, Ringling Bros. and Bar- 
num & Bailey Circus, who for 
most of its glorious career has not 
had any serious artistic competi- 
tion, suddenly finds itself being 
challenged by the likes of such 
one ring upstarts as the Big Apple 
Circus, Cirque du Soleil and the 
Moscow Circus. 

All three of these circuses have 
learned to make a virtue of being 
smaller. Ringling, on the other 
hand, despite such persuasive ev- 
idence to the contrary, continues 
to believe that bigger is better, and 
in its resolute refusal to renounce 
what had once been America’s un- 
official slogan, it still puts three 
rings on the floor (although they 
are seldom simultaneously filled) 
and sees itself not only as Amer- 
ica's best, but the Greatest Show 
on Earth. Ironically the Ringling 
show is one of the few exportable 
commodities that is just as big a 
hit in Japan as it is in the U. S. At 
least in its debut season, it was. 
Subsequent shows have instigated 


lawsuits by their Japanese pro- 
moters, charging inferior quality. 


But in the domestic market, 
Ringling, in the person of its pro- 
ducer Kenneth Feld, is rethinking 
its approach to design and mar- 
keting in much that same way that 
America’s auto makers are having to do. 

The problem, however, is hardly a new 
one to the people who have succeeded in 
keeping the Greatest Show on Earth on 
the road, for the past fifty years or so. 
John Ringling North, the man in charge 
back in 1940, was promoting his version 
of the show as "Redesigned for a Modern 
Age." He was battling Hollywood and tel- 
evision. Today, Kenneth Feld has an even 
more formidable array of entertain- 
ment choices with which to do battle. 
In addition to films and TV he's got 
to compete with rock music in all its 
various forms and shopping malls 
for the attention of over stimulated 
audiences. 

Fifty years ago John Ringling 
North's solution was to quadruple 
the spectacle. He annually sent out a 
show featuring four huge production 
numbers teeming with costumes and 
glamor. 

Guy Laliberte’s answer for today, 
is to create a show that has as much 
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Flavio Togni, the feature of the Ring- 
ling-Barnum 1990 blue unit. Ringling- 
Barnum photo. 


to do with dance, theater and music, as it 
does with the circus. His Cirque du Soleil 
is a highly imaginative and unified dis- 
play that showcases each of its acts and 
somehow manages to tie them all togeth- 
er into a satisfying whole. 


Paul Binder's Big Apple Circus 
books a number of "guest artists” 
whose specialties are related to an 
overall theme. 

The latest box office power, the 
Moscow Circus, simply tries to 
overwhelm one with the exotic 
skills of its individual performers 
who are seen one at a time. 

Kenneth Feld has tried to do all 
these things and more. In four of 
the past five season he has come 
up with a new curiosity that he has 
promoted with all the hoopla and 
hokum of a P. T. Barnum. 

Perhaps it is in the very nature 
of the circus to look backwards 
and forwards at the same time, for 
even as he reached back into the 
most traditional methods of pro- 
moting the Greatest Show on 
Earth, Feld has presented such at- 
tractions as the Living Unicorn, 
King Tusk, Tahar and now Flavio 
Togni in a manner and style that is 
decidedly contemporary and 
might, in fact, rival a rock concert. 

Each of these attractions has 
been showcased in a lengthy spec- 
tacle that includes the show's entire 
cast of clowns and showgirls, its 
animals and tons of paraphernalia. 
Larry Billman who has been stag- 
ing the show for the past four years 
has taken to showcasing several 
acts within the framework of the 
spec. From the relatively static pa- 
geants which featured first the uni- 
corn and then the elephant King 
Tusk, he has moved to an extended 
display featuring several of the 
show's more outstanding acts all of 
which tend to support, either by 

virtue of who they are or what they do, 
the overall theme. 

But it isn't just the scenario of the spec 
that has changed in recent years. So have 
the technical aspects which provide the 
theatricality. This year the Big Show fea- 
tures a new computerized lighting system 
that has been adapted from rock shows 
which play similarly sized spaces. The 
rock industry, Ringling'’s associate pro- 

ducer Tim Holst says, has not only 
raised the sophistication level of the 
audience and therefore its expecta- 
tions, it has also provided the ad- 
vanced technology which has made 
touring such equipment feasible for 
the circus. 

For years the Ringling show has 
been at the mercy of the technical fa- 
cilities, or lack thereof, found in the 
buildings the show normally plays 


Tahar, the feature of the 118th 
Ringling-Barnum_ edition. Ringling- 
Barnum photo. 





during its national tour. This new system 
should, Holst says, work in them all and 
“make it possible for us to give the same 
show everywhere.» 

Now at last the Big Show can enhance 
its various displays by the kind of at- 
mospheric lighting that has long been a 
staple of the theater. 

Ringling designers and dreamers have 
also been eo with numerous 
other special effects like fog, pyrotechnics 
and lasers. Each of these has been used in 
the show in the past two years, and more 
should be expected. 

The show is just as progressive in its 
music department. "Old time circus music 
is gone,’ Holst observes. "Advances in the 
electronic production of music are phe- 
nomenal.” Not only has the music that ac- 
companies the acts changed, the band- 
master now helps reinforce each display, 
like the clowns production numbers, for 
instance, with a variety of sound effects. 
The bandmaster can now provide all sorts 
of comic and dramatic sound effects that 
once could hope for nothing more than 
the drummer's rim shots. 

Overall the constant thrust has been to- 
ward speed. What the performance seems 
moving toward ultimately is a duplica- 
tion of the speed and excitement created 
in one of its sixty second television com- 
mercials. The show moves from act to act 


in a series of quick cuts that can leave one 
breath 
For those acts not presented within the 


less. 


fame work of the spec, entrances are all 
but a thing of the past. Practically every 
act, particularly those that require some 
time getting into, begin with the per- 
formers already in place. The flyers are in 
the air, the animals on their stools, and 
the hand balancing acts are in the ring 
ready to begin the minute the ringmaster 
blows his whistle and the lights come on. 
Speed, movement, and color are the three 
watchwords. 

The Ringling show has been steadily 
moving toward this kind of presentation 
ever since the Felds bought the show in 
1967. The first staging change they made 
in the circus was its opening pageant, al- 
though there was nothing particularly 
novel in this. The idea has been common 
in many other forms of theater where it is 
simply known as the opening number. 

he Ringling people have been experi- 
menting with giving the opening various 
kinds of themes, without notable success. 
Billman's Gypsy caravan a few 
ago was merely choaotic and last year's 
salute to Hollywood bordered on the sil- 
ly, reminiscent more of the ice show than 
the circus, in its pointless display of cos- 
tumes and props. But even if the bang 
tends tends to fizzle, it does get the show 
started. 

Where this segment of the show will go 


seasons 


The finale of the Gunther Gebel- 
Williams elephant number in the 1989 
Ringling-Barnum red unit. Fred Pfening 
photo. 


in the future is not yet for publication. 
Neither is Billman’s replacement. After 
four years of staging the production Bill- 
man is now out of the picture. All ques- 
tions concerning matters artistic are being 
fielded by Holst himself. 

One thing is for sure. 
rules. "Each new show can be whatever it 
wants to be," says Holst. If that sounds 
like a paraphrase of the Cirque du Soleil 
slogan "We reinvent the circuses’ it is be- 
cause all circuses have in recent times 
shown what amounts to a prodigious pro- 
pensity to wax philosophical. They've all 
been just as busy redefining who and 

what they are, and what they been scout- 
ing new wonders from the four corners of 
the earth. 

While its competition has tended to- 
ward the consciously arty, the people on 
the Ringling show have opted for what 
they call the earthy. Translated that 
means animals: in addition to lots of el- 
ephants of all sizes it means alligators, li- 
ons, tigers, rhinos, panthers, and unicorns 
surrounded by Zulus, gauchos, break 
dancers and dazzling production. 

"We are trying to 
keep up with changes 
in taste, reports 
Holst whose tour of 
China, Mongolia and 
Russia gives credence 
to his vow that ‘in or- 
der to do that we've 
got to go places we ve 
never been before.” 
He is, of course, 
speaking artistically 
as well as_ geo- 
graphically. 

And if all the vari- 
ous circuses succeed 
in what theyve set 
out to do, “That's 
A good circus 


There are no 


great. 


is a good circus no matter who does it 
and when the public is satisfied with one 
circus its good for all circuses.” You see 
what I mean about being philosophical? 

But the Big Show is not about to stop at 
merely searching out new acts. It has also 
had a hand in creating and developing a 
few. The most recent example of this is 
the living statue act that was one of the 
highlights of the Roman orgy Ringling 
produced last year as a farewell salute to 
animal trainer Gunther Gebel-Willaims. 

Previously the brain trust came up with 
an act that was meant to be something of 
a production number all by itself. It com- 
bined trampolines, tumbling, and clowns 
ina hele that was typically lacking in 
fOCcus. 

The techniques used in these acts have 
probably been inspired by The Flying 
Cranes, the flying act on the Moscow Cir- 
cus which has single handedly revolu- 
tionized the manner in which traditional 
circus arts are being presented. 

With so much creative energy around 
the world being devoted to changing the 
look of the circus, is it any wonder that 
Ringling has taken to reinventing itself? 


Los Gauchos Latinos in the 120th edi- 
tion of Ringling-Barnum. Ringling-Barnum 
photo. 
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two-car circus owned by 

Elmer Jones, king of the 

two-car shows, was en- 
route from Warren, Ohio, to 
Detroit, Michigan, on October 
8 1913. Detroit, of course, 
wasn't a play date for it was 
much too big for the outfit. On 
board were Gilbert Wilson and 
his wife, Lillian (nee Wilson). 
He had a casting act and was 
the show's horse trainer. She 
was an aerialist doing both 
double and single trapeze. 
There, on the moving train, 
their only child, a son they 
named Gilbert Ernest Wilson, 
was born. Thus began the life- 
long circus career of Dime Wil- 
son. 

The Wilsons stayed with this show, by 
whatever title, through the season of 
1919. Dime has said that for his money it 
was the greatest show on earth. The con- 
sist was one baggage car and one com- 
bination coach and baggage car. Both 
were 80 foot cars. The four knock-down 
wagons stowed in possum bellies beneath 
the cars and there were four draft horses 
and all of this kept switching back 
and forth from the cars to the lot. 

In addition, there were high 


school horses and six or eight po- 
nies. 

The show had two elephants, 
two camels, six or so small cages, 


and a calliope. A pit show was on 
the midway. The show was light- 
ed by carbon gas and apparently 
later switched to electric. The big 
top was an 80 with three 30s while 
the sideshow and menagerie was a 
50 with two 20s. Starbacks were 
used. Crosseyed Charlie was in 
charge of loading and unloading. 
Young Gilbert really began per- 
forming around the age of four or 
five years. 

The season of 1920 found the 
Wilsons on the John Francis Unit- 
ed Shows, a railroad carnival. Wal- 
ly York and Gilbert Wilson were 
partners in one oy more acts. It can 
be surmised that “Lil” continued 
with her trap turns. Gilbert, Jr., be- 
gan as a clown wearing whiteface, 
probably in a one-piece costume. 
Like most kids, he was given a 
nickel here and a penny there by 
show folk who took a liking to 
him. And no matter what coin he 
was given, he'd take it to the office 
wagon and exchange it for a ten- 
cent piece, a dime. Soon, Mrs. 
Francis, who ran the office, began 
exclaiming: “Here comes Dime 
again, whenever the youngster 
showed up. Gradually, one person 
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and then another picked this up and soon 
everyone knew who was meant if you 
spoke of "Dime." "My real name," Dime 
once told the author, "is Gilbert but I went 
to court and had Dime made my legal 
middle name. Ask anyone on a show I'm 
with for Gilbert Wilson and they won't 
know any such person; but mention Dime 
and it's a different story.” 


The John Francis carnival 
moved on twenty-five cars, 
had its own baggage stock, 
and carried three elephants. It 
had wagon fronts for _ its 
shows. Bands’ of ten or 
twelve musicians were used 
for bally and a unafon pro- 
vided a bally encore. Down- 
town ballys were given only in 
the evenings. The outfit had 
twelve rides, eight or ten 
shows, and the usual kinds of 
concessions. 

Several years later the Wil- 
sons were on the Campbell- 
Lucky Bill Circus, a wagon 
show owned by Lucky Bill 
Newton out of Quinimo, Kan- 
sas. The canvas wagons and 

equipment wagons were like boxes on 
wheels. The troupers lived in rebuilt de- 
livery wagons, such as some readers may 
recall as bread and milk wagons trav- 
elling local streets across the U.S. not that 
long ago. Four or six mules pulled each 
wagon on the show. Most overland 
shows were true "mud shows." Paved 
roads didn't exist outside cities, not even 
into nearby towns. So it was swirls 
of dust in dry weather and rutted 
muddy tracks in wet weather. The 
usual haul was eight, or ten, or 
twelve miles. If the show had to 
make twenty miles, it was an off 
day with no performances. A string 
of extra mules was carried and the 
wagon teams were changed every 
hour or two. 

By the age of six or seven, Dime 
was driving a team of mules. There 
were never enough drivers and 
he'd learned to drive naturally so 
he had to help out. Roads, he stat- 
ed, were dirt then, little more than 
wagon tracks worn in the wild 
grass that flanked the right of way. 
More than once the drivers were 
given instructions that when they 
reached a stream at a certain point 
they were to turn into it and drive 
right down the stream bed until 
they located a specific boulder or 
other noticeable landmark at which 
point they were to return to land 
again. It wasn't unusual for wagons 
and teams to become mired in 
quicksand and the show people 
would have to struggle to get 
everything out again. Sometimes, a 
wagon had to be left behind and at 
least once in Dime's experience 
they had to shoot the mules so as to 
cut short their losing battle with the 


A studio photo of Dime Wilson 
taken in the 1940s. Pfening Ar- 
chives. 





sucking mud. Gil Wilson was the show's 
equestrian director and stock man. There 
were four or five families of performers 
and three or four clowns. 

Back then, the show provided coffee for 
the workingmen doing teardown. The 
cookhouse man would make a regular 
wood campfire and then suspend a big 
three-gallon coffee pot across it from two 
Y-shaped rods or from an arm coming out 
from a tripod. One such night, young 
Dime was running around the lot like 
kids do, not paying any mind to what he 
was doing, or where he was going. 
Strange, but no one saw him or stopped 
him. Dime bumped into the coffee pot. It 
tipped on him in such a way that he got 
most of it on one leg. The burn needed a 
doctor, but did no lasting harm. 

The Campbell-Lucky Bill elephants-- 
Jap, Tex, and Diamond—were all con- 
sidered to be outlaws. Then, as now, all 
elephants were called "bulls" regardless of 
sex. The show also had horses, ponies, ze- 
bras, and both bactrian and dromedary 
camels. Often, as a matter of fact, there 
were twenty camels at one time. All of 
these hooved animals are called ‘lead 
stock’ in the circus and on this show they 
were herded across country from one 
date to another. First would come a feed 
wagon with an open box of grain on its 
open tailboard. Then would follow the 
animals herded by the show's cowboys 
who kept them more or less under con- 
trol. Next came a second feed wagon 
which, when there was one, also led the 
show's buffalo. 

Dime told the author he had his own 
miniature circus around this time. He 
used to lay it out, put it up, and do just 
about everything the workingmen were 
doing with the real show. It never missed 
a date, he added. And he actually put it 
up in all kinds of weather. The tents were 
made from the show's cloth banners, 
which "banner men’ tacked high on 
building walls in downtown areas, from 
which the remaining color and starch had 
been washed out. Dime’'s animals and 
people were celluloid and cast-iron fig- 
ures given him as gifts or which he 
bought in five-and-tens along the route. 
He made the wagons himself from cigar- 
box wood. Later on, when shows added 
trucks, Dime added trucks to his show. 
Back in the 1950s, Dime still had it packed 
away somewhere but he was concerned, 
just a bit, that it was probably with trunks 
that had been parked somewhere along 
an earlier route. 


A few years later, the first trucks ar- 
rived on traveling circuses. Dime recalled 
Velie trucks delivered to the Honest Bill 
show at Ada, Oklahoma, where the show 
was wintering on the fairgrounds. The 
manufacturer sent along an instructor to 
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Lucky Bill Newton standing by his ticket 
wagon in 1921. Pfening Archives 


teach the show's men how to drive. Since 
the show was building its own bodies, all 
they had was boxes to sit on while driv- 
ing. Dime watched and learned from ob- 
serving. He asked to try driving and the 
instructor was more than a bit doubtful. 
Dime insisted he'd learned from watching 
the others and the instructor finally gave 
hima try. “There I was,” Dime said “all of 


Campbell Bros. & Lucky Bill poster 
used in 1923. Circus World Museum col- 
lecton. 
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them.” Later, the show also used Samsons 
and Reo Speed wagons. 

"Of course," Dime explained, "the boss- 
es tried to squeeze as much equipment as 
they could on every truck. Their thinking 
was good; they figured they could cut 
down on the number of pieces of rolling 
stock. But they soon learned that they'd 
overdone it and had to cut down the 
loads and return to some wagons.” Those 
early trucks weren't tractor-trailer com- 
binations, but straight-body trucks, and 
were all chain-drive models. So it wasn't 
too surprising that the new motive power 
did little or nothing to speed up moving 
operations. 

Asked how and when he met his future 
wife, Connie, Dime explained. "I met Con- 
nie on Seal Bros. She was Connie Doile, 
niece of Bud Anderson, the show's owner. 
She was working swinging ladders and 
elephants. Later she added webs, trapeze, 
and rings. Her part of the family weren't 
in the business; so she was supposed to 
stay away from the show folk. It hap- 
pened like most romances, I guess. There 
we were within sight of each other day in 
and day out. First, we got to chatting; lat- 
er, | took her to a movie; then there was a 
bite to eat after the show. Anyhow, within 
a year we had it bad and everything was 
set. We were married quietly and without 
fan fare between seasons at her home in 
Kansas City.” That was on New Year's 
Eve, 1937; Dime and Connie celebrated 
their 50th wedding anniversary in De- 
cember 1989. 

The following season found the Wil- 
sons on Zeiger United Shows appearing 
with the free circus the carnival featured. 
Connie did magic, palms, and birds. Gil 
had dogs and ponies. And Dime worked 
the front, did clowning, and “worked 
monkeys from Norris,” including rhesus, 
spiders, and baboons. "We were with it 
for two and a half years,” Dime said. "Ac- 
tually, it was given on a stage at the back 
end of the midway, the very last thing 
each night. We were what they called the 
blow off. It was the thought of staying for 
us, for our show, that kept the public vis- 
iting the various shows, going on the dif- 
ferent rides, and buying things like hot 
dogs and lemonade.” He thought they 
had Mabel Stark's cats, Robinson's el- 
ephants, and the Four Jacks and a Queen 
(Schellers) trampoline routine. The Wil- 
sons did OK. 

Back in the mid-1950s Dime told me: 


"The kids were born all over the place. 


Penny arrived in Kansas City. So, too, did 
Trudy. Joanne put in her appearance at St. 
Helena, Oregon, while we were with Ar- 
thur Bros. Circus, then a truck show. But, 
frankly, I almost didn't care at the time. 
Now, it seems funny. We'd gotten a stake 
driver from Uncle Bud's outfit. I was 
working it. Well, we placed this one stake 
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and started driving it and the daggone 
thing hit a hornet's nest. Boy, was I| ever 
bitten. I lit out and headed for our trailer. 
Connie was expectant but there was time 
to spare. She took one look at me and de- 
cided we should get me treated at the 
hospital. So we headed off. We got to the 
hospital, the nurse took one look at me 
and then at Connie. I got pushed into a 
chair and Connie disappeared upstairs. 
Two hours later a nurse bounced happily 
in saying, ‘Guess what! You're the father 
of a baby girl weighing seven pounds and 
so many ounces.’ I looked her right in the 
face and told her: ‘That's just jolly.. Well, 
I'm not sure I give a good darn. All I want 
is to get treated. I've been bitten.’ Along 
comes, a doctor. He takes a look at me, 
counts the bites and finds there's 27 of 
them. And all he gives me is something to 
drink, maybe it was whiskey, I don't 
know. It tasted like some kind of alcohol. 
Well, I went back to the show, but my 
face was so swollen that I couldn't work 
for days. 

"But, to get back to the kids—Linda was 
born in Kansas City, Donna arrived in 
Richmond, Virginia, and little Dime put 
in his appearance at Waco, Texas. Funny 
thing, (back there in the 1950s) Donna 
acts like a Southern belle on occasion and 
sometimes you'd swear Little Dime was a 
real westerner. Oh, Connie rejoined the 
show with Little Dime when he was only 
five days old, and that was a good air 
flight distance from Galveston to Waco." 


Often in talking with Dime, the two of 
us would find we were just jumping 
around from one thing to another, a rec- 
ollection of this and then a story from 
some other time and some other show. 
What follows are a few of these "sto- 
ries.” 

“On Hamid-Morton,” at some point 
in the 1950s, Dime recalled, "it was cus- 
tomary for the band to lead the grand 
entry followed by the various per- 
formers, animals, and so on. The el- 
ephants always brought up the rear. 
Well, we were up in Canada and the 
show started and away we went. I was 
helping out by playing the drum with 
Joe Basile’s band. There was a loose 
board and the elephants panicked 
when they stepped on it and it didn't 
hold. Everyone, and | mean everyone-- 
band, performers, and all-went over 
the wall into the audience. With the 
bass drum on, I just couldn't make it. 
So only Al Vidbel, our elephant super- 
intendent, and myself were in the are- 
na. What could I do? I just stood there 
and beat on the drum while Al quieted 
his huge charges.” 

"I was a boyhood friend and com- 
panion of Harry James, the trumpeter 
and big band leader, in the days when 
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Charlie Drydan and Dime Wilson on 
Bud Anderson in 1940. Pfening Archives. 


his father, Everett James, had the big 
show band on Christy Bros. In fact, we- 
both played in the sideshow band. | 
played bass drum and Harry played 
snare drum.” 

“When Banks Wilkison and I put out 
Wilson Bros. Circus it was under a fairly 
small big top, just a 70 with three 30s. To 


Connie and Dime Wilson in the 1940s. 
Pfening Archives. 


tell the truth, we never made our nut and 
only lasted about five weeks. Rain didn't 
help us either.” 

"Now and again, people get talking 
about ghosts and visions and the like," 
Dime began. "I always tell them I just 
don't believe in such stuff. But then | 
think back on what happened out there at 
the Bud E. Anderson winter quarters. 
There were a number of buildings on the 
place, including a big one where we had 
allthe elephants, cage animals, and the 
like including the show's monkeys and 
some monkeys | owned. Another large 
building right across the way was for the 
horses and there was a cookhouse built 
into one side of it so we could feed every- 
body on the place. The trucks were lined 
up behind this barn. 

“Every night before going to bed I'd go 
out and feed my monkeys. Besides, I had 
a mother monk and her baby and I was 
feeding her extra, a mixture of eggs and 
milk, so she'd nourish the baby proper. 
My cages were all box type and they sat 
on a long board table. Well, I took care of 
the batch of them and was up on the table 
feeding the mother. To make it easier, I'd 
wrapped the chain from her collar around 
my wrist. That's when it happened. 

"The elephants began swaying from 
side to side, the cage animals began to 
stalk excitedly from one side of the cage 
to the other, the monkeys began to 
bounce about. Then the elephants began 
trumpeting, the animals growling, the 
monkeys chattering. All the time, I didn't 
think anything of it and went on feeding 
my mother monk. And there were two 
handlers in there in there sitting around a 
big pot-bellied stove. 

"From out of nowhere came this, | 
guess you'd call it blast or gust of wind. 
It turned over the stove, sent the pipe 
sections flying and threw the two men 
to the floor. And just as quick it came at 
me. It was like an icicle, a cold hand 
brushing across my face. Yep, I went 
too, with the mother monk still tied to 
me by that chain, clutching her babe to 
her. 

“Sitting up, I looked about me. The 
two men were sitting there, too. No- 
body said anything. Then they stood 
up and, without uttering a word, began 
replacing the stove, fixing the pipe in 
place, tidying up in general. | won- 
dered if I'd imagined the whole thing 
but decided not to say a thing. So I got 
to work righting my table, putting back 
the monkey cages, going about my 
work as if nothing had happened. Even 
when I'd finished, no one said any- 
thing. So I just said 'Good night, fellas,’ 
and headed for my bed. 

"But as I came out the door, there 
was Tighe McKeown, in charge of the 
horses, standing over by the horse 





building. ‘Hey, Dime,’ he called, so | 
went on over. ‘What in hell happened 
over in that animal building?,’ he 
asked as I came up. ‘Nothing, Tighe, 
nothing at all,, was my reply. ‘Noth- 
ing!, Nuts!,’ he rejoined, ‘Whatever it 
was came through here, too. Get more 
excited horses in that building than 
I've ever seen before. Broke at least 
half the halters in their frenzy. Whole 
bunch of them milling about ‘down at 
the back end of the building. Nothing, 
huh?’ 

"I muttered something or the other 

and went on in to bed. Next morning, 
I woke up late and the talk already 
had started. The two guys in the an- 
imal building had told just about eve- 
rybody their version and Tighe had 
had his innings, too. Well, even when 
they started asking me questions, | 
wasn't too sure I ought to talk. Oh I fi- 
nally did, of course. And all the stories 
fitted together just like the pieces of a 
puzzle. 

"Hah!" That's when Bud E. came 
swaggering out like a big cock-sure 
Texan and asked in a booming voice 
just what it was all about. So we all 
pitched in and told him our stories once 
again. 'Huh,' he snorted, ‘Gusts of wind, 
ghosts, nuts! There's no such thing. Let's 
go take a good look around. 

“Course, he didn't find anything. But 
that didn't satisfy him. He sent for a vet- 
erinarian and had him go over every 
horse, elephant, monkey, and all the rest. 
‘Not a thing wrong with a one of those an- 
imals, the Doc announced when he was 
done. ‘There all as sound as can be, Just 
one of those supernatural things, that's 
all. They happen all the time. Nope, you 
don't need me here.’ 

"Like I said, I don't believe in ghosts 
and the like. But sometimes people don't 
understand when you tell them what you 
know you've experienced. I just don't talk 
about it very much.” 

Another incident came to mind: “Out in 
Colorado,” Dime recalled, "I was driving 
one of Uncle Bud's elephant vans down a 
large mountain. Connie was beside me 
and we had the baby (Penny) with us. 
The transmission suddenly went out com- 
pletely. We had both mechanical and elec- 
trical brakes, | put them on and held tight. 
The grade was so steep and the load was 
so heavy that within a very short distance 
we'd burned out the mechanical brakes. 
men, in about another mile, we burned 
out the battery from the electrical brakes 
and there we were with nothing in the 
world to hold us back. In no time flat, we 
gave up looking at the speedometer; it 
was simply too daggone high and would 
only have added to our worries. Down, 
on down we rushed. Luckily, all the show 
trucks 
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had pulled off at the lot ahead of 
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The famous Dime Wilson table rock in 
the 1940s. Pfening Archives. 


us, SO we went tearing right on by, clear 
through the town before the outfit slowed 
itself and came to a halt. Uncle Bud had 
been following us and pulled up along- 
side us. ‘Hey, he calls over, ‘Don't you 
know you passed the lot about three 
miles back?' I was so daggone mad I told 
him he could take the darn thing ‘cause 
we weren't going to touch it and I told 
him just what had happened. Just then 

the bull man whod been riding in the 
back stepped out. ‘Hey, Dime,’ says he, 


Dime Wilson on Bailey Bros. Circus in 
1944. Pfening Archives. 
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‘Weren't you going just a bit fast 
there?’ That did it! We turned, Con- 
nie, the baby, and me, and walked to 
the lot.” 

“Lots of funny things happen to 
you,” Dime recalled. "But I guess the 
funniest probably was one of the ear- 
liest. Back on the Honest Bill show 
we often set up on fairgrounds. You 
know, the kind with the high board 
fence that was white washed. Well, 
this one time we decided to make a 
night move using kerosene lanterns. 
In those days, the big top itself was 
lit by gasoline lanterns. Anyhow, we 
started tearing down right after the 
show. Pretty soon the plank wagon 
was loaded and off it went. I had the 
pole wagon and it was always about 
the last thing off. So some two hours 
later | got underway. Got outside the 
fence and there was this guy with the 
plank wagon. 'Hey, Dime,’ he calls 
out, ‘how the heck do you get out of 
this town? When I started out they 
told me to stay on this here road. 
That's just what I've done and I just 
can't seem to get away from. this 

fence. Yep, that's right. He'd driven 
around and around that fairgrounds for a 
full two hours.” 

“You know the shows are always losing 
stuff or having it stolen," Dime said. 
“Well, over on Big Bob Stevens’ Bailey 
Bros. show a guy stole the canvas wagon 
and it was missing for three days. We 
looked high and low for it, Had the state 
police out and everything else. Then one 
morning a farmer went out to the lower 
portion of his barn and saw a truck let- 
tered Bailey Bros. Circus. He simply 
hadn't had any reason to go out there for 
a couple of days. So he called the state po- 
lice and they notified us and we went and 
picked up our rig. 

“Now, this one wasn't so funny," he 
continued. "We were with Downie Bros. 
down in Florida. The water truck was 
loaded for the trip to the next town and 
went off. Cookhouse moved at night so 
wed arrive at the lot and everything 
would be all set up. Well, that was the last 
we saw of that truck. I'm pretty good at 
picking up every stray item, even stakes, 
and | had my eyes open, as usual. Well, 
we drove along near this canal and | 
thought I saw one of our blue seat planks 
floating on the water. It being there didn't 
make much sense, so I used it to poke 
around in the water. So | hit something 
solid and kinda big. Well, we checked 
and there was the whole water truck, 
driver and all. He must have fallen asleep 
and failed to take a turn in the road and 
let the truck slip into the canal. 

"On shows like Sells-Floto, you get so 
you expect almost anything,” Dime noted. 

"Elephants do panic and cat animals will 
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get out of their cages or get through the 
chutes. It happens enough that you don't 
give too much thought to it. Besides, you 
know the handlers will round them up 
and everything will be all right. So, this 
one day | was seated on my wardrobe 
truck in the dressing room kibitzing with 
Paul Jerome and Arthur Borella. After a 
bit, Paul points behind me and manages 
to blurt out ‘Dime! Behind you!’ But | 
didn't pay him any attention. We were al- 
ways cutting up and I figured it for an- 
other gag. Just a few seconds later, Arthur 
points behind me. 'It's a lion,’ he says. | 
still figured it for a joke and didn't bite. 
The next thing I knew, something rubbed 
gently against my arm, but I figured it 
was another of the guys helping with the 
gag. But I did turn. Right there was a big 
male lion. I froze. Everyone was frozen. 
The menagerie men located him and in 
notime at all he was captured and back in 
his cage. And not one person was hurt in 
any way the whole time he was out. 
“Now, Sells-Floto was really big time 
when we were with it. It had grown to 40 
cars and was presented in five rings. Zack 
Terrell, who later owned his own show, 
Cole Bros., was manager. Mabel Stark and 


Allan King had cage acts. Joe Metcalf was 
head elephant man. Johnnie Agee, eques- 
trian director for Ringling before the com- 
bine with Barnum & Bailey, had his bar- 
rel-walking brewery horses. Flying acts 
were the Wards, the Clarkonians, and the 
Arbaughs. Fred Ledgett was equestrian 


director. And the Poodles Hanneford rid- 
ing act was at its greatest height. 

"The incomparable Poodles was, well, 
incomparable. He was one of the show's 
biggest drawing cards, if not our very 
biggest, But one time Poodles took sick. 
Now, with a lot of acts that would have 
been the end of it; they just couldn't have 
gone on. But Otto Griebling, one of the 
top clowns of all time, I believe, was with 
Sells-Floto that year and he knew how to 
ride. Besides, then, he looked so much 
like Poodles that you couldn't tell the dif- 
ference. Well, Otto went into the act and 
everything worked out just fine. 

"OF course, after a bit, Poodles began 
getting better. He was well enough that 
he wanted to work, but not well enough 
to do the heavy part of the routine. So we 
had two Poodles for awhile. This went 
over swell with the audiences. Poodles 
and Otto would ride in together in an 
open car and the act would go on. Poo- 
dles did mostly clowning while Otto did 
the feature riding. After a bit, Poodles 
was fine again and Otto just dropped out. 
But, let me tell you, it was something to 
have two Poodles in one ring!" 

With a complete change of direction, 
Dime told me: "It wasn't on one of the rail 
shows that I saw my first cage act. It was 
back there on the Honest Bill wagon 
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show. Bill had bought animals, chutes, 
steel, cages, and all from the 101 Ranch 
Wild West Show. 

"I think the most talented wild-animal 
trainer I ever knew was Frank Phillips 
when we were on Downie Bros. Circus. 
One of the lions was a handsome male 
called Leo--he became famous as Leo, the 
MGM lion. In fact, the movie company 
bought the lion and its cage truck and 
hired Frank to go around to all its the- 
aters. They'd park the truck outside on 
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Gil and Lil Wilson, Dime's parents, on 
Hunt Bros. Circus in the late 1950s. Claire 
F. Conway photo. 


the street and twice a day Frank and Leo 
would put on a wrestling show. It was the 
best wrestling lion exhibition I have ever 
seen. But that wasn't the sole reason for 
Frank's reputation He put together a 
mixed group including lion, lamb, and 
dog. Think he also once had an act with a 
goat, bear, and leopard; | know I saw 
such an act somewhere. Oh, on Downie 
there was an elephant they called Teddy. 
Well, ‘Red’ (don't remember any other 
handle) couldn't handle it, but Frank Phil- 
lips managed him quite well.” 


Over the years, Dime learned tumbling, 
leaps, trampoline, revolving tables, flying, 
and, a big feature of Dime's over many 
years, the table rock. Growing up on the 
same show at the same time were any 
number show folk whose names have be- 
come familiar to circus goers. On Floto, 
Dime mentioned, Bill Morris, Gracie 


Hanneford, Kay (Clarke) Burslem, and 
Bobby Nelson, On Haag and later on 
Downie, Dime mentioned Teresa, Con- 
chita, and Lola Morales and others of 
their family. 

In 1939 the Billboard ran a poll as to 
who were the tops in each of a number of 
circus-act categories. The votes were tal- 
lied and the results appeared in the De- 
cember 30, 1939 issue. There were two 
clown categories, carnival and circus. 
Since Dime was then with Zeiger United 

Shows, he belonged in _ that 
grouping. A _ white-face Dime 
won his category with 13,992 
votes, and Emmett Kelly topped 
the circus category with 9,503 
votes, Others whom Dime re- 
called receiving votes were 
Shorty Flemm, Felix Adler, Otto 
Griebling, Percy Smith, and Milt 
Taylor. Not only did Dime head 
the clown groupings but he came 
in eighth among all categories. 

On another occasion Dime re- 
called, “Now, you talk about 
blow downs, we were in one 
back when Honest Bill had his 
Orange Bros show. It was an 
Oklahoma tornado.” The author 
never learned the details. "We 
had a hurricane hit us back in 
1926 when we were with the old 
Downie Bros, show at Key West, 
Florida,” Dime noted, "and the 
Clyde Beatty show lost three big 
tops in one season due to 
storms. But he never filled in the 
details. "Remember Hurricane 
Hazel back in 1954," Dime quer- 
ied. "We were on a fair date at 
Mineola, Long Island, New York, 

when it hit.” 

Fires,” Dime questioned. “Sure, they 
happen and they can be bad But they're 
seldom anything like that one too-well 
covered Ringling big top fire. Once, Dow- 
nie Bros. had a fire which cost the show 
its marquee, its menagerie top, one round 
of the big top and half of one of the mid- 
dles. And trucks often burn on the road. | 
remember one time when the Beatty pole 
wagon burned between towns. The driver 
got out of it alright; he probably stood 
around watching the thing burn to a 
crisp. It was weeks before the show got 
new poles." 

"We came off the Hamid-Morton 1946 
fall route, six weeks including Phil- 
adelphia and Baltimore, and found our- 
selves in Sarasota, Florida, once more,” 
Dime began. "Here, I ran into Ralph 
Clawson who was then helping to get the 
James E. Edgar version of Sparks Circus 
ready for the rails. 

"My gosh but I'm glad to see you he 
told me, you're just the man we need. 
With that, he went on to tell me of all 





their problems and what they were trying 
to do. Well, I hired on; I guess you'd say | 
was a carpenter. In the weeks that fol- 
lowed, we did the interiors of three for- 
mer army hospital cars, turning them into 
two stateroom cars and a berth car. We 
also made the ring curbs and a lot of oth- 
er props such as a rail show would need. 

"When we got everything finished, Jim- 
my Edgar tried to sign me on for the com- 
ing season. But I told him I wouldn't go 
because this was a rail show and I had 
grown used to my truck and trailer. That 
didn't stop Jimmy Edgar; he just said 'Al- 
right, well put your truck and trailer on 
one of the flats.’ 

"I thought he was nuts and told him as 
much. Giving me half a flat when he only 
had a 10-car show to begin with! He in- 
sisted he wasn't kidding. Look, I finally 
told him, I like you, I like your show, but 
I'm not going out on a rail show this sea- 
son; maybe some other year. Thanks any- 
how.” 

During one of our talks, Dime ex- 
plained that he and Connie thought that 
rail shows weren't the best place to raise 
their youngsters. He seemed satisfied 
with the various shows he toured with 
and that he'd settled on what he felt was 
possible. 


In 1964 we caught up with Dime and 
Connie when Hamid-Morton played a 
high school stadium in Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia. Several seasons later we traveled to 
a small town in Pennsylvania (probably 
Oxford, once the winter quarters for Al 
Wheeler's shows) to catch Hoxie and visit 
with Dime and Connie. Often we'd stop 
off in Gibtown for a short visit while en- 
route to Sarasota. 

The route of Dime and Connie was al- 
ways interesting. In the last 20 years they 
were with the Hugo Zacchini Circus; Gil 
Gray, the Texas Shrine dates; Rudy Bros.; 
Bill Kay; Eddie Zacchini dates; and, most 
recently, Vidbel's Olde Tyme Circus with 
their long-time friends, Joyce and Al Vid- 
bel. 

My personal recollections of Dime in- 
clude an excellent Jargo routine, the out- 
standing table rock that kept the audience 
in suspense as the arc kept increasing and 
the stack kept intact, and, in recent years, 
a well-done balloon-animal turn. 

Dime's abilities were evident in the 
well-made truck body always painted a 
dark green that he built. I believe his folks 
had an identical unit when they were 
with Hunt in their later years. If it exists, 
that truck should be in a circus museum. 

You always felt welcome, always felt 
comfortable, with Connie and Dime. Ona 
show, they did what they were there to 
do, coming and going, and stopping for a 
brief moment before yet another appear- 
ance in the show. They were always wait- 


ing at the back door well before their cue. 
They were professionals and they in- 
culcated this sense of professionalism in 
all their family. 

Troupers such as Dime Wilson never 
"go away.’ You carry their image with 
you and you recall the sound of their 
voice and their little mannerisms. It's said 
that the ‘talking clown" disappeared 


Dime and Connie Wilson on Hamid- 
Morton in 1964. Author's photo. 


long, long ago. Not quite yet. On many 
shows, Dime was a talking clown. Listen 
to his raspy voice and you know he's had 
a verbal give and take with the ring mas- 
ter-announcer in many a center ring. 
Think about it, Dime's was the voice of a 
clown, a big-show announcer, a sideshow 
talker before the days of public address 
systems. It's part of a glorious past. Body 
mikes and improved sound systems don't 
make up for the talent and personality of 
a Dime Wilson. See you down the road, 
Dime. 

Gilbert Ernest "Dime" Wilson died July 
24, 1990. 


Chronology of Wilson's career. 

An Elmer Jones two-car circus (Cooper 
Bros. and various titles); 1913-1919 

John Francis United Shows, a railroad 
carnival 1920 

Lucky Bill wagon show; Lucky Bill 
Newton, owner 1921 

Honest Bill wagon show; Honest Bill 
Newton owner 1921 

Campbell Lucky Bill show 1922 


Orange Bros.; Honest Bill Newton, 
owner 1923 
Moon Bros., Honest Bill Newton, own- 
er 1923 
Gentry Bros.-James Paterson 
bined; James Paterson, owner 1924 
Cooper Bros. 3-car show; Elmer Jones, 
owner (Cooke, Cooper & Rice, Dan 
Rice, etc.) 1924 
Wilson & Briggs; "Dad" & 
Bert Briggs, owners 1924 
Christy Bros. a rail show 
1925 
M. L. Clark, 3-month winter 
route, Kansas & Oklahoma 
1925-1926 
Rose Killian, a 
spring route 1926 
Andrew Downie's Downie 
Bros. Circus; trucks 1926 and 
1927 
Sylvan-Drew Circus 1928 
Sells-Floto Circus, 1929, 
1930, half of 1931 
Downie Bros. Circus; half of 
1931, 1932, 1933 
Lee Bros. Circus; truck 
show, G. W. Christy, owner; 
1934 
Barney Bros., Tom Atkin- 
son, John Foss and Billy Dick 
owners, fall of 1934 
Barney Bros. 1935 
Seal Bros.; Bud E. Ander- 
son, owner 1936 and 1937 
Haag Bros. Circus; Harry & 
Roy Haag, owners 1937, 5 or 6 
weeks 
Wilson Bros. Banks Wilki- 
son & Dime Wilson, owners 1937 (3 
months) 
Barney Bros. 1939, 3 to 4 weeks 
Zeiger United Shows, railroad carnival 
1938, 1939, & 6 weeks in 1940 
Bud E. Anderson Circus; 1940, 1941 
Macon Shrine show in off season 
Wallace Bros., Ray Rogers, owner 1942 
Pollack Bros. 6 months in fall of 1942, 
spring of 1943 
Arthur Bros.; truck show, Martin Ar- 
thur, 1943 
Sparks Carnival; Jesse Sparks, owner 
January to March 1944 
Bailey Bros.; Bob Stevens 1944 
Kemp Time, winter theater dates, 1944, 
1945 
Clyde Beatty Circus; 1945 
Sparks Circus; truck show, James E. Ed- 
gar, owner,1946 
Hamid-Morton 6-week fall route 1946 
Sparks Circus (In winter quarters help- 
ing to build equipment) 1946-1947 winter 
Hamid-Morton spring 1947 
Pollack Eastern 1947 to 1950 
Rogers Bros. Circus; Si Rubens, owner 
1951 
Hamid-Morton 1952 through and in- 
cluding 1959 


Com- 


2-month 
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Just Released Volume 4 


Parade of the Champions + Fan Tan + They’re Off - Speedway Gallops + Simple Simon 
Crimson Petal » Teddy Bears’ Picnic - Russian Circus March + Sway - Almanza + Trombone Blues 
Nobles of the Mystic Shrine + Angelia Waltz + Quality Plus 

“a Excellent Gift Vdeal ! 


Vhe sértist: “The Calliope: 


Tracy Heaston has been involved with music and the Calliopies were originally steam pressured 

circus since he was a small child. He played the instruments in which each valve released steam to a 
calliope for the first time under Merle Evans at age 11 different sounding pipe. Tracy's calliope was first 
when the Ringling Brothers Circus came to Los Angeles purchased for a river boat, Tne Cotton Blossom, and 
in 1969. Tracy has a B.A. in percussion instruments. has been rebuilt and put back into service operated 
He has been featured in many parades, circuses, and now by a gas powered blower. Very few of these 
fairs, on radio commercials, in two movies, and in many rare instruments are still in existance. They are used 
other promotions. He is noted for his feather touch on today only on special occasions and expositions 

the calliope. 


The Other Cassettes: 


Volume 1 Volume 2 
Raggy Trombone + Entry of the Gladiators Barnum & Bailey's Favorite + Sabre Dance 
+ Over the Waves + Royal Decree + Kentucky + ee me + Orientale + Jungle Queen 
Sunrise + Pan American + plus 9 more! edding of the Winds + plus 9 more! 
— Backliner by Merle Evans — — Backliner by Parley Baer — 


Volume 3 
Burr's Triumphal March + Walking + Bravura 
+ Hiji + Loose Lucas + Olympia ans March 
+ plus 8 more! 
— Backliner by Don Heaston — 


SPECIAL OFFER: 
ALL 4 VOLUMES FOR ONLY $35.00 


Star Circus Supply + 3037 Grass Valley Highway * Auburn, California 95603 


Please Send: Quan Unit Price 


Total Pnce 


Volumes} 1 10001 
-———Wotume2 | 10.00 
Volume | [| 10.00. 
TEACH Special Ofer [| 35.00 | 

State ip._T Shipping and Handing | [Quanx 1.50] 


Sales Tax (CA only) Sn 


Dealer Inquiries on These Items Invited! Tota! Due 
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have known Jeanette Wil- 

liams both personally and 

professionally for nearly 
20 years. Together, we 
worked with both Ringling- 
Barnum circus units and 
Ringling’s one-ring Monte 
Carlo circus which toured 
here and in Japan and Aus- 
tralia during the late 1970s. 

Today, we're both “youth- 
fully retired" from the saw- 
dust trail, but the circus is 
never too far away from ei- 
ther's memory or heart. Since 
parting the circus ring, Jean- 
ette’s only blood descendant, 
daughter Caroline, is the sole 
surviving standard bearer for the Wil- 
liams family’s circus legacy. 

For Jeanette Williams, the road to circus 
fame dates back nearly two centuries. De- 
scended from the renowned German cir- 
cus family named Althoff, Jeanette is a 
first cousin to Franz Althoff, who today 
successfully operates the Circus Williams- 
Althoff in Germany. 

At one time, there were six Althoff cir- 
cuses operating simultaneously in Ger- 
many. 

Circus buffs may remember a young, 
elegant Franz and his stately former wife, 
Evy, who were recruited by the late John 
Ringling North for the Greatest Show on 
Earth, appearing with Ringling-Barnum 
through the early 1970s. Back then, Franz, 
his father, Adolf, and later Evy, presented 
their horseback-riding tiger act, and in the 
100th anniversary circus edition (Blue 
Unit), Franz also presented liberty horses 
alongside Jeanette. 

According to Jeanette, it was her late 
Uncle Franz Althoff, Carola Althoff- 
Williams’ brother, who taught Gunther 
Gebel-Williams how to train elephants. 
"Uncle Franz was widely-known for his 
elephant training skills. When my father 
was killed in 1951 after a Roman chariot 
riding accident while we were per- 
forming in England, my mother decided 
to close our circus, at least temporarily. 
So, while the show was off 
the road, Gunther, who was 
16 years old at the time, was 
sent to work with my uncle 
on his show. During this 
time, he was taught the ba- 
sics of elephant training 
from one of Europe's best 
trainers.— 

Jeanette's own full-time 
circus career began in ear- 
nest when she was eighteen, 
fresh from boarding school 
and a German business 
school degree. 

"My mother wanted my 
brother and me to ex- 
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perience other worlds besides the circus, 
so off we went. Although I spent sum- 
mers touring with the show and learning 
the business, it wasn't until later that I got 
to travel full-time with the Circus Wil- 
liams. My mother was never too en- 
thusiastic about my decision to pursue 
the circus as a career. I guess she thought 
that it was too hard a life for a ‘softie’ like 
me." 

But Jeanette prevailed, learning all she 
could about horse training from Gunther 
Gebel-Williams, who himself was taught 
most everything he knew about animal 
training from Jeanette's father, Harry. 

It was during this time that the two 
young performers fell in love and got 
married. Looking back, Jeanette rec- 
ognizes that the marriage was almost im- 
mediately doomed. 

"I love Gunther like a brother. He was 
‘spiritually adopted’ by my family and 
given the family name by my mother. But 
as a husband and wife, we weren't well- 
suited. [ have great respect for him asa 


Circus Williams on the lot in Berlin, Ger- 
many. Traveling on 180 European rail 
Cars it was one of Europe's premier cir- 
cuses. All illustrations are from the Jean- 
ette Williams collection. 


close, loving friend, but not 
as a spouse. 

During their eight-year 
marriage, however, Jean- 
ette learned plenty about 
nursing baby tigers, and 
through her ‘strong per- 
sonality helpe shape 
Gunther's future circus suc- 
cesses. Later overshadowed 

the Amercian circus 


dom- 


today has no regrets. "He 
has worked hard and tire- 
lessly for his _ success. 
There's only one Gunther 
Gebel-Williams.” 

On the day that the late Irvin Feld final- 
ized negotiations with Jeanette's mother, 
Frau Carola Williams, for the acquisition 
of Gunther and Jeanette's performing ser- 
vices, Which served as the nucleus for to- 
day's Red Unit of the Greatest Show on 
Earth, the young equestrienne was in the 
hospital “negotiating” the birth of her 
daughter Caroline. 

Long opposed to selling out their Ger- 
man circus interests, Jeanette had no en- 
thusiasm for disbanding the family show 
when Feld, along with his money partner 
at the time, Judge Roy Hofheinz, came 
knocking on her mother's door with an of- 
fer in the late 1960s. 

“Although we were working very hard, 
[ was very proud of what we had ac- 
complished with the show. Along with 
my mother and Gunther, we had created 
one of Europe's biggest and best circuses. 
| wasn't ready to give that all up for 
America. But Gunther wanted it and so 
did my mother." 

“My mother wasn't well at the time, she 
needed a back operation, and Gunther 
was tired. We worked a tented season 
from March until October and then 
worked all winter indoors. He was ready 
for a change and the chance to go to 
America with Ringling really grabbed 
him.” 

Jeanette's from 


divorce at the time 


errr 





Gunther also hastened the sale 
of Circus Williams. "My moth- 
er couldn't see the show con- 
tinuing once Gunther and me 
separated.” 

In the late 1960s, despite 

their success, Circus Williams 
experienced difficult economic 
times. "Afternoon shows re- 
mained good," says Jeanette. 
"But evening business was no 
good. We were never sure 
why this happened, maybe it 
was television. The result was 
that it made profits’ in- 
creasingly difficult to come by. 
I think this, too, helped fuel 
my mother's enthusiasm for a 
change.” 

When the three sat down to- 
gether and contemplated Feld’s offer, 
Jeanette predictably voted against it. "I 
was Obviously outvoted. They wanted it 
and that was that.” 

Although Ringling-Barnum publicity 
handouts for years have suggested that 
Circus Williams was bought outright by 
Feld in order to obtain the services of the 
now-legendary blond trainer, the German 
tenter was never actually “sold” to Ring- 
ling. 

“When the deal between my mother 
and Irvin Feld was finally concluded, we 
closed our show in 1968," says Jeanette. 
"Initially, we signed a five-year contract 
for the lease of the animals, and the acts 
of Gunther, and myself. We also brought 
along about twenty grooms who were in- 
cluded in the package. Our first season 
was 1969." 

Three years after their arrival, a new 
lease contract was negotiated and the 
German troupe agreed to stay another 
five years. In 1976, four years into the 
second contract, the Circus Williams an- 
imals were finally sold to Ringling- 
Barnum. Today, with a few exceptions, 
the Gebel-Williams trained menagerie is 
all show-owned. 

With the lease and ultimate sale of the 
Circus Williams animals, Frau Williams, 
however, still owned a lot of circus equip- 
ment. None of this was obtained by Feld 
in his original deal. "The story that he 
bought the circus to get Gunther was a 
publicity stunt,” says an amused Jeanette. 
"It made for a good story and my mother 
went along with it.” 

Before Jeanette and Gunther's de- 
parture for America, they helped Jean- 
ette's mother dismantle one of Europe's 
biggest circus operations. 

"There were many wagons, the big top, 
seats, front entrance, and all, that had to 
be sold. My mother knew then that she 
didn't want another circus. So, we sold 
everything. These were very sad days for 
all of us." 


A young Jeanette Williams working lib- 
erty horses under the Circus Williams big 
top in the late 1960s. 


One of the show's regular added attrac- 
tions was a zoo, not unlike the old-time 
menageries once featured by American 
big tops. "We had to leave many of these 
animals behind in Germany, including 
some of the older elephants and one of 
my favorites, the ponies.” 

Many of the show's European-style 
wagons were sold to Jeanette's cousin, 
Franz, who used them to equip his own 
circus, Circus Williams-Althoff, which 
still operates in Germany. The Italian cir- 
cus family, Togni, who have their own 
tented circus but are currently on tour 
with the Blue Unit of Ringling-Barnum, 
also purchased major equipment pieces, 
including the Circus Williams marquee, 
ticket wagon and light plant. 

"Seeing all of those graceful wagons 
which I had grown up around and which 
represented the guts of my mother's hard- 
earned circus success roll off the lot in Co- 
logne was a very depressing experience. 
That was a day I shall never forget. It was 
the end of our family circus for good, and 
it hurt.” 

When Jeanette and Gunther's boat 
docked in New York on November 12, 
1968, Gunther's new bride, Sigrid, was 
also on board as were the Circus Williams 
animals, including the Lipizzan liberty 
stallions and a herd of 12 full-grown el- 
ephants. Soon added to the original Ger- 
man herd were other elephants, including 
some from the defunct, England-based 
Chipperfield Circus. (With the retirement 
from the ring of Gunther, several of these 
elephants, including the Chipperfield 
ones, will reportedly be retired to the 
Ringling-Barnum elephant farm in Flor- 
ida.) 

In less than two months, beginning on 
January 6, 1969, their collected per- 
forming efforts were providing Ringling- 


Barnum's new Red Unit with 
no less than eight acts fea- 
turing tigers, elephants, hors- 
es, and birds. 

At the time, much was 
made in the press over Gunth- 
ers having both his ex-wife 
and current wife working 
side-by-side in the circus 
rings. Gunther himself even 
joked about it to reporters. But 
looking back, the subject un- 
derstandably pains Jeanette. 

"It's true that we worked to- 
gether from 1969-1973 on the 
Red Unit. I did my Lipizzan 
act in center ring and Sigrid 
presented some liberty horses 
in an end ring. 

"But I had many re- 
sponsibilities then with the animals, so | 
tried to ignore the press stories and go 
about my business of performing, re- 
hearsing, and caring for the animals. 

“Remember, my mother still owned all 
the animals at the time, so Gunther and | 
were her eyes and ears on the Ringling 
show during these days. No question, 
though, there was tension between Sigrid 
and me. Two, strong-willed women are 
no small thing.” 

Along with her liberty act, comprised 
of six black, six bay, and six Arab stallions 
later to be replaced with Amercian Mor- 
gan horses--Jeanette also presented Ring- 
ling-Barnum audiences with a bird act in 
“spec’ and a dressage routine. In 1971, 
she even sat atop a white stallion while it 
was hoisted on a platform to the peak of 
the arena during finale. 

The bird act originated at Circus Wil- 
liams and was exported to America along 
with the other animals. "It was ‘a nice lit- 
tle act’ that the Felds fit into one of their 
productions. I think they used the act for 
a couple of years. One year, Mrs. Ben- 
Salem, the wife of one of Gunther's assist- 
ants, presented the act for a couple of sea- 
sons. After that, at Irvin Feld's request, | 
took over the act until it was permanently 
retired.” 

One day, the senior Feld came to Jean- 
ette and told her that he wanted 100 birds 
in the act. He wanted enough trained 
birds to fill up an arena. 

Unbeknownst to Feld, Jeanette didn't 
know a thing about training birds. Soon, 
though, she was immersed in birds, bird 
training, and all the mess that goes into 
keeping 100 pigeons as she feverishly la- 
bored during one short winter layoff to 
ready the act for Ringling-Barnum's up- 
coming ‘spec. 

“Sue Lenz came to my rescue,” says a 
heartily-laughing Jeanette, on the phone 
to this writer from her home in Sarasota, 
Florida. Obviously enjoying her memory 
of the experience, Jeanette remembers Sue 
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Lenz--one-half of the veteran chimpanzee 
act, "The Rudi Lenz Chimps,” a Ringling- 
Barnum mainstay for 10 years—hastily 
teaching her, w hile the Red Unit was still 
on the road, all about bird training. 

"Years ago, Sue had a bird act in Eng- 
land. Her knowledge really saved me as 
Irvin was determined to have a big bird 
act and I didn't want to disappoint him." 

Although Jeanette arrived in America 
with eighteen Lipizzan stallions, her act's 
size and members changed regularly dur- 
ing the ten years she worked liberty hors- 
es on Ringling- Barnum. 

"Except for the winter seasons in the 
1960s when we worked indoors in Italy, 
the animals were accustomed to working 
in the tent, where they performed on dirt. 
Even in the buildings, we put dirt on the 
floor to pad the ring. 

"In America, though, you work on con- 
crete floors over which they lay a rubber 
padding. Unfortunately, this considerably 
shortens the performing life of a horse 
and they have to be retired early. This, 
along with the constant travel by train, 
where they sometimes get stiff from 
standing for long periods, causes a trainer 
to make regular changes in the act. 

"On the "Ringtine show, I used to call 
my liberty act the ‘Unfinished Sym- 
phony.’ Just as I would get the act in 
shape, a horse would begin having prob- 
lems, as a result of the flooring, and | 
would have to replace him. This made 
presenting an act like mine almost im- 


possible. You, of course, always strive for 
military-like perfection, but under these 
conditions it's not possible to control a big 


horse act. Quite simply, God meant for 
them to perform on dirt.” 

Constantly frustrated by the need to re- 
place animals and train new horses, Jean- 
ette’s predicament was further aggrivated 
by the fact that there was only room on 
the train for one stand- by horse. "With- 
Out space to carry extra horses to train, 
the act was often short a compliment of 
all eighteen horses.” 

When she began working the act from 
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horseback, Jeanette reduced the act's size 
to 12 horses. 

In 1978, Jeanette worked her liberty act 
on Ringling-Barnum for the last time. "At 
that point, the animals were all show- 
owned and management decided to sell 
the animals to a Mexican circus. I was to- 
tally opposed to this, but, regardless, they 
were sold. I later heard that they didn't do 
very well in Mexico and that the act never 
survived.” 

With her marriage to single trapeze art- 
ist Elvin Bale, who she met on the Ring- 
ling-Barnum circus in 1973, Jeanette be- 
came intimately familiar with the life and 
training of an aerial artist. Slowly, Elvin 
introduced her to his performing spe- 
cialties, and she eventually became a part 
of his "Wheel of Death" giant wheel act on 
the Blue Unit, the first of several such acts 
featured on Ringling-Barnum. 

The wheel act was Jeanette's first and 
only association with a circus aerial act. 
"It was a great challenge for me and 
something radically different from what I 
was used to.” 

Elvin and Jeanette worked the act to- 
gether on Ringling-Barnum beginning in 
the mid-1970s. They continued working 
the act on the Feld- -sponsored, one-ring 
Monte Carlo circus before departing the 
Ringling-Barnum organization in 1980 fol- 
lowing tours of Australia and Japan. 

While married to Elvin and living on 
the road in their much-publicized, cus- 
tom-appointed luxury bus--they divorced 
in 1982--Jeanette helped the English-born 
and muscularly-bound aerialist to de- 
velop other sensational acts. 

‘I've always had a strong personality,” 
she quickly volunteers. “I wasn't bashful 
about motivating him to create other acts 
because I knew he had a great deal of po- 
tential. 

"When I met Elvin, he had one act, the 
single trapeze, a cape and a used Cad- 
illac," she adds. "When we parted com- 


Jeanette Williams and her Lipizzan stal- 
lions on the Ringling-Barnum Blue unit. 


pany, he had four acts, a big salary, and 
many benefits.” 

During their years together, Jeanette 
only worked in the wheel act but helped 
guide and manage the other Bale acts, in- 
cluding a rocket ship act which was_ rem- 
iniscent of the famous, old Zacchini can- 
non act. 

Before the two divorced, Jeanette, at El- 
vin's urging, had opened a restaurant in 
Venice, Florida, where the couple owned 
a house and where Ringling-Barnum has 
winter-quartered since pulling up stakes 
in Sarasota many years ago. 

“Leaving Ringling when I did was fine 
with me. I've always been a firm believer 
in quitting while you're on top. In the cir- 
cus business, it's sad to see aging per- 
formers, who were once major headliners 
with a big show, struggling to make a liv- 
ing on some small show many years after 
they should have retired. That to me is a 
terrible come down, and I was de- 
termined that it wouldn't happen to me. 

"Gunther and I share the same phi- 
losophy. That's why he's leaving now, to 
preserve his dignity and to be re- 
membered as having left at the top of his 
business. 

"Right after leaving Ringling in 1980, 
we opened the restaurant. It was small 
and intimate, but we served excellent 
food and created a good business. It was 
called the Continental Cafe. Although I 
missed the circus, | enjoyed the restaurant 
business and many of our circus friends 
patronized it during the winter, so I kept 
in touch with the business.” 

After her divorce from Elvin, Jeanette 
decided to sell the restaurant. "It was 
something Elvin wanted to do,” she says. 
“When our marriage was over and I| was 
left to run it alone, it didn't hold the same 
appeal for me.” 

In 1982, Jeanette spent most of the year 
commuting between her home in Sar- 
asota, where she now lives, and Cologne, 
Germany, where her mother, still con- 
sidered very much a local dignitary and 
celebrity, lived. 

"My mother was preparing to finally 
sell the Cologne winter quarters of Circus 
Williams. After disbanding the circus in 
1968, she held on to this property until ne- 
gotiating its sale in 1982. Emotionally, 
this was a very difficult time for both of 
us as the winter quarters represented our 
last connection to Circus Williams." 

Always convinced that a woman could 
do anything a man could as she later 
proved by creating the huge Circus Wil- 
liams operation--which at its peak trav- 
elled on 180 European-style, railroad flat 
cars--Carola Williams, after closing the 
circus, remained an active member of her 
beloved Cologne. Living alone in her 
memory-filled, luxury apartment, she was 
a much sought after guest at town func- 





tions and was fondly remembered by its 
citizenry for her generous funding of a re- 
built school and newly-constructed hos- 
pital wing following the war. 

"She also loved to travel,” adds Jeanette. 
"From the time she sold the circus, she 
traveled all over the world, visiting places 
she never before had time to see like 
Egypt and Africa. She was a great cross- 
word puzzle enthusiast, too. She would 
sit for hours playing with her puzzles." 

“When she finally sold the winter quar- 
ters," Jeanette amusingly remembers, “ all 
| heard about were the taxes." Forever the 
astute businesswoman, Frau Williams end- 
lessly worried about how much tax 
would be levied against her sale of the 
valuable winter quarter grounds. 

In 1986, following a series of illnesses 
that diminished both her feisty spirit and 
boundless energy, Carola Althoff Wil- 
liams, one of Europe's last reigning circus 
matriarchs, died quietly in Cologne. 

In a tribute to her stature as a fallen but 
prominent member of "circus royalty,” the 
European circus community turned out in 
force for a final salute to the diminutive 
diva of the big top. At Jeanette's side dur- 
ing the moving tribute to her mother was 
Gunther Gebel-Williams, for whom the 
highly-disciplined and determined Carola 
had paved the way to circus immortality. 

Today, Jeanette looks at the circus busi- 


ness and notices the disappearance of 


many traditions. 

"It's tough going for circuses today. In 
Germany, for instance, we have over 120 
shows, and all of them struggle to make 
it. Animal rights fanatics are as aggressive 
there as they are here. 

"On Circus Krone in Germany, for in- 
stance, Christel Sembach-Krone has had 
the same giraffe on exhibit for nineteen 
years. All of a sudden, the animal rights 
people claim that the giraffe shouldn't be 
with the circus, suggesting that it's not be- 
ing properly cared for. That's ridiculous. 
The Krones are first-class animal trainers 
for many, many years and a giraffe isn't 
going to survive for nineteen years with- 
out proper care.” 

Asked about the lack of big liberty 
horse acts in most circuses today, Wil- 
liams is quick to respond. 

"It's very sad to see so few acts of this 
type around today. In the last ten years, 
their numbers have diminished sig- 
nificantly. There are several good reasons 
why liberty acts are few and far between, 
except, perhaps, on the bigger shows like 
Ringling. 

"Very few producers will pay the nec- 
essary money for this kind of act. Con- 
sequently, a trainer can't make it on the 
money they're offered. Food and trans- 
portation for a 12 horse liberty act is very 
expensive today and the independent lib- 
erty act just can’t survive anymore. A 


Williams working the bird act in the 
Ringling-Barnum spec. 


trainer can get as much money for a four 
or six horse act as he or she can get for a 
12 horse act, so why bother with a bigger 
act? 

"Also, there are very few good trainers 
left. In my opinion, the best trainer in the 
world today is Circus Knie’s Freddie 
Knie, Jr. He's gentle and communicates 
well with the animals. And he's very am- 
bitious, es long hours every day. In 
the U. S., it's Albert Ostermaier for dress- 
age. 

"For sheer showmanship, however, | 
think my cousin Franz Althoff has the 


best liberty act from a public point of 


view. His act features 12 Holland Friesen 
horses, and the sight of them together, 
working in unison, is enough to give you 
goose bumps.” 

Pausing to reflect on her own life, Jean- 
ette fondly remembers her English- -born 
father, w ho she remembers "from a little 
girl's point of view." 

"He was a kindly, gentle man, who told 
great stories. He loved us kids, and was a 
fastidious dresser, a real ‘Beau Brummel'’. 
When he died, I remember naively asking 
my mother what we were going to do 
with all of his suits.” 

"Everyone who knew him loved him. 
My mother, who was a lot more con- 
servative with the money, once said that 
she wished she had on one table all the 
money my father gave away in one year. 
He was the kind of guy who would liter- 
ally hand you the shirt off his back if you 

said you liked it.’ 

According to Jeanette, Harry Williams 
was a gourmet cook, who, during his 


youth, toured the world as a chef on a 
merchant marine ship. "He was also very 


bright. | remember that he fluently spoke 
including Russian and 


nine languages, 
Chinese. 

“At night, after the show, he loved to 
play cards with the other men, and kept 
in a secret possum belly such gourmet 
treats as caviar which he brought out for 
these occasions.” 

Among Harry Williams’ performing 
specialties were horses, although he pre- 
sented other species, too. 

"My father loved to practice early in the 
morning, around 6 AM, when no one was 
around and there was no noise. He 
trained and performed in every kind of a 
horse act. He worked with bareback, com- 
edy, trick riding, Roman chariot racing, 
liberty, dressage, and basket horses. He 
taught Gunther about all of these acts.” 

During its heyday, according to Jean- 
ette, Circus Williams innovated the use of 
a high-domed, oblong tent which allowed 
for an expanded seating capacity-- 
upwards of 4,000 people-and an oval- 
shaped performing area. 

“We always remained a traditional, 
one-ring European-style circus, but dur- 
ing the Wild West presentation, Roman 
chariot racing, and, later in the program, 
the elephant act, we removed the stan- 
dard-size ring, which left an enormous 
oval area in which to perform. With over 
a dozen elephants working at once, we 
needed the space.” 

Unlike American family shows, the Cir- 
cus Williams, due to its size and rep- 
utation, never solely relied on family 
members to supply the talent. 

“My mother never liked that idea. She 
always wanted a well-rounded program, 
and, as a result, we always featured a 
number of independent acts, everything 
from tumblers to crocodiles.” 

During her early years in America, 
Jeanette longed for a return to her Eu- 
ropean roots. She still prefers the Eu- 
ropean format in circuses to the American 
version, and will always consider the Cir- 
cus Williams years the best in her big top 
career. When it comes to everyday living, 
however, Jeanette is pleased to live in 
America, where she anxiously awaits her 
citizenship. 

‘If, four or five years after closing Cir- 
cus Williams, I had returned to Germany, 
it would have been possible to restart the 
circus. Most of the hundred-and-fifty peo- 
ple who worked for us--some for over 
thirty years--were still around and eager 
to go back on the road. 

“When we came to the Ringling show, | 
missed being in management of the show. 
I liked calling the shots, making decisions. 
I loved the feeling that I helped establish 
something. 

“One man, who was our mechanic for 
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many years, went to work for Mercedes 
Benz in Cologne after we left for America. 
For a long time afterward, he would call 
Cologne winter quarters every week to 
see how Gunther and me were doing, 
hoping, of course, that we would even- 
tually come home and start the circus 
again. 

“Today, most of these people are either 
very old or have died. Consequently, it 
would no longer be possible to open a cir- 
cus. The economic climate for circuses 
there is not like it used to be and it would 
be very tough to start all over again with 
a new staff. The name lives on with my 
cousin Franzie Althoff's Circus Williams- 
Althoff, which has been touring under 
canvas since he returned to Germany 
from the Ringling show." 

With her circus days now firmly behind 
her, Jeanette lives alone in a house of her 
design in Sarasota, Florida, where she 
cherishes fond memories of her big top 
days and puts forth great enthusiasm for 
her more recent projects. 

In Orlando, Florida, at the Arabian 
Nights attraction, Jeanette's daughter, 
Caroline, now 22 years-old and once 
known backstage as "Pinky" to many cir- 
cus visitors, has matured into a beautiful 
young horsewoman. 

Presenting both dressage and liberty 
horses, much like her mother once did, 
Caroline will next year be the proud own- 
er of a Holland Friesen horse, which was 
purchased for her this year by Jeanette 
and is now undergoing ring training in 
Holland. 

"Friesens are among the world's most 
beautiful horses, so regal and stunning 
with their rich, black coats. They're cer- 
tainly my favorites.” 


Although Gebel-Williams’ son, Mark 
Gebel, has been apprenticing under his fa- 
mous father, no male blood relative of the 
Williams family remains to carry on the 
family's animal training traditions. 

Franz Althoff, a nephew of Carola Wil- 
liams, is the only active family member 
still operating a major circus. According 
to Jeanette, Althoff has proven to be an in- 
novative circus manager in recent years, 
and has streamlined European circus 
travel with the design of a special me- 
nagerie-performing tent combination, 
zoo-like pen areas for the animals, and a 
container loading system for the train- 
transported circus equipment. 

Today, Franz tours his circus in Swe- 
den all summer under the title Circus 
Scott, one of Europe's most venerable cir- 
cus names. The elderly owner, one of Ca- 
rola Williams’ closest, lifetime friends, has 
turned the show over to her son who sup- 
plies the name and business administra- 
tion while Franz supplies the equipment 
and show. During the winter, Franz then 
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tours his circus, heated tent and all, in 
Germany. 

At one time, Franz's father and Jean- 
ette’s uncle, Adolf Althoff, owned his 
own circus, too, and for a time in the 
1960s was in partnership with Carola, 
helping to operate two Williams- 
bankrolled circuses, Circus Williams and 
the smaller, Circus Frederike Hagenbeck. 

While no relation to the Hagenbecks, 
Adolf and Carola leased the name for a 
few years until the brother-sister business 
combine no longer could survive, says 
Jeanette, given the often-clashing per- 
sonalities of the two, intense Althoff sib- 
lings. 


Williams and her former husband Elvin 
Bale on Ringling-Barnum's Blue unit. Also 
pictured is her daughter Caroline. 


Not long after, Adolf left for the Ring- 
ling show, returning in the late 1960s to 
Germany, where he opened a safari park. 
When Franz rejoined his father in Ger- 
many after the Ringling show, they soon 
sold the park and opened Circus Wil- 
liams-Althoff in 1975. 

Her other cousin, Harry Althoff, son of 
the late Franz Althoff, Carola's other 
brother, was a prominent elephant train- 
er, just like his father, but had to quit the 
circus in recent years due to severe back 
problems. In the 1970s, he appeared with 
Circus Barum and also with Circus Knie. 

“Harry was a wonderful trainer,” says 
Jeanette. "His father taught both him and 
Gunther all about elephant training and 
they're both about the same age. It's inter- 
esting how differently each of their ca- 
reers turned out.” 


Today, Harry lives in Germany as a 
landlord, permanently retired from the 
circus. 

Two other Althoff circuses operate in 
Germany, but, reportedly, neither show is 
a favorite of the Althoff-Williams clan. 
Asked to explain the relationship, Jean- 
ette hesitates at volunteering details. 

“Many years ago,” she finally admits, 
“my mother sued this side of the family, 
who are only distantly related. For many 
years, they were never in the circus busi- 
ness, then, suddenly, they began oper- 
ating a show in Germany. My mother was 
very unhappy about this because she felt 
the quality of their show was not up to 
her family's standards. She took them to 
court to try and stop their use of the Alth- 
off name. Of course, she lost.” 

In addition to Gebel-Williams, Circus 
Williams has helped launched other well- 
known careers, including that of Ring- 
ling-Barnum’s Charly Baumann. 

“| remember Charly when I was a very 
young child,” says Jeanette. "He was what 
we call in Germany a ‘Bereiter,’ which is a 
notch below an apprenctice. There's no 
real word for it in English. They lead 
horses, clean stalls, and serve an all- 
around function. Charly did this for my 
father. Gunther was also with the show 
then, as a full-fledged apprentice. 

"After the accident and my father's 
death, Charly left our show in 1951 be- 
cause my mother shut it down for a year. 
He went to work presenting wild animal 
acts for a guy named Eric Klant, a well- 
known supplier in those days of animal 
acts to circuses." 

Later, of course, Baumann ended up on 
Circus Busch Roland, which is still in op- 
eration, presenting a show-owned tiger 
act. In 1965, John Ringling North hired 
the act and Baumann for the Ringling 
show, where it remained for over two 
decades. 

According to insiders, Baumann never 
owned the act. Ada Aureden, the then- 
owner of Circus Busch Roland and alleg- 
edly a lover at the time of Baumann’s, 
leased it to North and later sold it to the 
Ringling circus. Reportedly, she refused 
to sell Baumann the act after he jilted her 
for a Spanish showgirl to whom he re- 
mains married today. 

(Ironically, it was reported in mid-1990 
by the American news wire services that 
Circus Busch, based in East Germany and 
no relation to Busch Roland, was so des- 
titute for money, with the fall of the Berlin 
Wall and subsequent withdrawal of gov- 
ernment support for its operating over- 
head, that several menagerie lions had to 
be killed in order to conserve feed ex- 
penses.) 

With enough memories and stories to 
fill a book, or two, Jeanette Williams clear- 
ly enjoys a look back on the life of her 





one-time circus family. "While I 
feel that I'm too old to perform," 
she says. “You're never to old 
to savor the memories.” 

Gone is her beloved mother, 
Carola, who died on December 
12, 1986, at the age of eighty- 
four. Gone, too, is her brother, 
Alphons, who was killed at the 
age of 19 in a 1961 car accident, 
two years after joining the fami- 
ly circus, fresh from German 
boarding school. Also gone are 
any sustaining ties to her home- 
land, Germany. The remaining 
circus winter quarters in Co- 
logne was sold to the popular 
Circus Roncalli, whose owner, 
circus clown Bernhard Paul, 
has brightly painted and dec- 
orated the grounds and build- 
ings, and, according to Jeanette, "collected 
enough old circus memorabilia there to 
soon start a museum.” Despite her re- 
tirement from the ring, Jeanette Williams 
remains a proud and passionate figure on 
the landscape of contemporary circus his- 
tory. Her family's 200 year-old roots in 
the circus remain firmly implanted in her 
eveyday being. 

"My mother always said that as long as 
there were children there would always 
be a circus. I think she was right, despite 
the problems being caused today by an- 
imal rights activists. Where else are our 
young people going to see these animals 
in all their magnificence? 

"You look at television today and you 
wonder why people would bother to 
picket the circus, when the circus strives 
to deliver good clean family entertain- 


Willlams' liberty act on _ Ringling- 
Barnum. Her original stallions were re- 
placed over time with American Morgan 
horses. 


ment while TV has mostly garbage on it.I 
only hope the circus survives for future 
generations. 

Of recent, Jeanette has become the vol- 
unteer vice-president of the Sarasota Cir- 
cus Festival. “I'm working very hard 
along with many other generous people 
to help create a meaningful festival, based 
on Sarasota’s long association with the cir- 
cus. It's an uphill battle and we don't yet 
have much funding but I'm confident that 
it can grow into something really big.” 

Between the festival and the staging of 
small circus shows at several fairs, Jean- 
ette is developing her circus production 


and talent business and ex- 
panding her interest in animal 
import-export ventures. She's 
also involved in animal breed- 
ing programs. 

"When I retired my cheetah 
act from Ringling in 1979, I 
donated the animals to the 
Columbus, Ohio, zoo, where 
they became the nucleus for a 
very successful breeding pro- 
gram that continues to this 
day.” 

She also exported and per- 
sonally accompanied two 
white tigers to Germany, the 
first white tigers ever located 
there. They currently make 
their home at the Hollywood 
Safari Park, a 20 year-old 
wildlife park. Most recently, 

reports Jeanette, three white tigers were 
born there. 

"My life today,” she wryly admits, "is a 
far cry from the Circus Williams days. My 
mother was hard to work for, and we did 
everything from selling tickets, beginning 
at 9 AM, to mailing out flyers for school 
shows in the next town. All for very little 
money. Sometimes, I was so busy in the 
ticket wagon that they had to bring my 
horse to the side door of the wagon on the 
midway, so, at the last minute, I could 
jump in the saddle and go like hell to the 
back door for my act." The thought of that 
oft-repeated scene makes her laugh loud- 
ly and heartily. 

Still the charismatic circus artist, eques- 
trienne Jeanette Williams remains a vital 
link to the circus world's past, present 
and future. 


They were America's first master showmen before Barnum or Ring- 
ling--America's first circus family. Their adventures fill a panorama of 
19th century circus history, from the earliest days of the Big Top to the 
halcyon days of the Howes Great London Circus. 

They played from Canada to Key West, Natucket to California, and 
throughout England, Scotland, France and Germany. They belonged 
to the Zoological Institute, trained the Mabies and led them out west, 
fostered Dan Rice's popularity, toured the country with Barnum's cu- 
riosities while P. T. ran his museum. They brought hippodrome acts to 
America, braved wild jungles for exotic animals, delighted Queen Vic- 
toria and paraded with the most magnificent tableau wagons ever 


seen. 


Their names are legendary--Nathan A. Howes, the pioneer; Seth B. 
Howes, the richest showman; with their brothers and cousins and the 
twins Egbert and Elbert Howes. Seventy-seven pages including notes 


By Jeanne (, Howes and pictures. 


To order send $12.00 (includes postage and handling) to 


Jeanne C. Howes 
19 Covenant Lane 
Weston, CT 06883 
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Atiaae Sarde 


Adam Bardy's new, revised book now includes 166 pages of interesting reading, as 
he tells of his life with the circus and of the Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey Circus 
tent fire during the summer of 1944, when the big top went up in flames. Adam vividly de- 
scribes the very start of this devastating fire which took the lives of more than 100 people 
on a summer day in Hartford, Conn. on July 6, 1944. 

Also included in this book is the story of Adam's years of circus life, followed by his 
life as a bootlegger that started in the Kentucky mountains. Adam describes the State 
Police raid, when he escaped and spent the next seven years as a fugitive. He tells of 
his "boxing days" while traveling with the Coleman Bros. carnival in the 1930s, as well as 
his life with the gypsies, where he learned the art of fortune telling. Many more fas- 
cinating experiences of Adam Bardy's life round out this volume. 

For those that like to remember the good old days, here is a book full of interesting 
reading. Adam Bardy's true story of wonderful years gone by. 

This nationally advertised book is now for sale at $12.95 per copy, sent by first class 
mail. (For overseas orders include $3.50 extra for air mail postage.) 


To order send check or money order to: 


Adam Bardy 


87 Alm Rad. 
Thompson, CT 06277 
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Historical 
RAILROAD CARVIVAL BOOKS 


Each book features hundreds of photos, plus complete 
history, routes, interviews and inventory of shows. 


A History of the JOHNNY J. JONES EXHIBITION 
By Bob Goldsack .. . includes a four page foldout of the 1926 midway. 
RUBIN & CHERRY 
By Chris Audibert . . . 36" foldout of midway in 1925. 
A Pictorial History of CETLIN & WILSON 
By Bob Goldsack . . . Full color cover. 
C. W. PARKER, The Carnival King 
By Bob Goldsack . . . includes information on his merry-go-round production. 


EACH BOOK $23.95 POSTPAID 


We also feature many English Fun Fair books, plus U. S. Circus and Amusement Park books. 
Send S.A.S.E (4 1/2 X 9 1/2) for our complete list. 


MIDWAY MUSEUM PUBLICATIONS 
P.O. BOX 6477 NASHUA, NH 03063 
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he roll-call of circus im- 

presarios in the first half 

of the nineteenth cen- 
tury is a list of almost con- 
stant success. Men such as 
Richard Sands, Avery Smith, 
Nathan Howes, Seth B. 
Howes, James Raymond, Aa- 
ron Turner, the Mabie broth- 
ers, John June and Lewis Tit- 
us represent a long parade of 
profitable field show opera- 
tion. Not one of these men 
ever reported what might be 
termed a failed season. 

There were accidents, of 
course, and riots and the loss of valuable 
property, and there were seasons of little 
or no profits. However, they were never 
put in a position where their shows failed 
financially and none of them withdrew 
from exhibiting because of external fac- 
tors. This is an amazing record in the light 
of the experiences of showmen in the late 
nineteenth century. 


John M. Kelly, the attorney, in his fa- 
mous brief seeking a reduction of in- 
heritance taxes for the estates of Henry 
and Alf T. Ringling, offered a long list of 
failed circuses. He used the phrase "Of 
the overwhelming majority of circuses it 
may be said that they were failures."! He 
included in his brief the names of over a 
hundred shows that he termed to be un- 
successful in the sense that they came to 
have no intrinsic value. Once the owner 
or owners departed, according to Kelly, 
there was nothing of worth 
left. 

Kelly couldn't have written 
that brief in 1860, as there were 
not enough examples of fail- 
ure to prove his point. This is 
not to say that there were 
none, but they were so few 
that when we find one it is of 
unusual interest. Such a situa- 
tion arose in 1853, and it hap- 
pened to one of the most suc- 
cessful of the managers of the 
period, Rufus Welch. It is his 
misadventure in that year that 
is Our topic. 

In 1853 Welch was in his 

twenty-sixth year as a show- 
man. He was fifty-two years 
old and had just finished a 
successful season in which he 
had two circuses on the road. 
Since 1845 he had been the 
leading circus impresario in 
America. Even his western ri- 
val, Gilbert R. Spalding, ad- 
mitted that in 1849 Welch 
stood at the peak of the pro- 
fession.2 

Born in New Berlin, New 
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RURUS Walarls 
Wonsy 


By Stuart Thayer 


York, Welch first entered the record as a 
menagerie manager in 1827. By 1832 he 
was a partner in a firm that eventually be- 
came well-known under the title Purdy, 
Welch and Macomber. These gentlemen 
were part of the Boston Zoological As- 
sociation which imported large shipments 
of animals from Africa in 1833, 1834 and 
1835. They were also members of the Zoo- 
logical Institute from 1835 to 1837. 

All this establishes Welch as being 
among the leaders of field show operators 
at the time of collapse of the Zoological 
Institute. Zebedee Macomber and Ei- 
senhart Purdy retired when the Institute 
went under, and we assume it was their 
money that had funded the firm of Purdy, 
Welch & Macomber, as Welch was un- 


Wood block poster used by Welch's Pa- 
risian Hippodrome in 1853. Circus World 
Museum collection. 


able to continue in the 
menagerie busi-ness with- 
out them. It was at this 
point that he turned to 
circus management, a 
much less capital-intensive 
branch of outdoor. en- 
tertainment. 

He had a variety of part- 
ners over the twenty years 
that followed his move 
from the animal business. 
Men such as Jonas Bartlett, 
Alvah Mann, William De- 
lavan and John J. Nathans 
allied themselves with 
Welch in the various circus titles he pre- 
sented to the public. 

Beginning in 1845 Welch had two cir- 
cuses on the road each season. The larger 
one was titled Welch & Mann for five 
years and then was called Welch's Na- 
tional Circus for seven more. The smaller 
show was known by a variety of names-- 
Welch & Delavan, Welch, Delavan & Na- 
thans and Welch & Nathans-—as partners 
came and went. 

By having two circuses Welch could 
practically dominate the business in New 
York and New England. While one show 
toured those areas the other could visit 
the rich Ohio territory. In the East his op- 
position was Richard Sands and Avery 
Smith and in the West it was Gilbert 
Spalding. 

Welch's major circus, the National, was 
named after the National Theatre in Phil- 
adelphia, which he leased for twelve 

years. At the end of each 
road season he produced a 
winter show at the National, 
and in fact he dominated the 
circus business of that city. 

Welch made a lot of mon- 
ey, and apparently put it all 
back into the business.. He 
was once quoted as saying 
that though he had made 
over a million dollars with 
his shows, he had also spent 
a great deal upon them.” His 
larger circus had the most 
performers of any on the 
road, rivalling Gilbert R. 
Spalding. It was not unusual 
for Welch to have twenty or 
twenty-five athletes at a time 
when most circuses had but 
eight or nine. 

With all this, his fortunes 
took a terrible turn in 1853 in 
what can only be described 
as a disastrous season, one of 
those times that are defined 
by the modern apothegm 
that says “if something can 
go wrong it usually will.” 

It was in 1853 that Fran- 





coni’s Hippodrome opened in New York, 
the property of Richard Sands, Avery 
Smith, Seth B. Howes and Gerard C. 
Quick. The hippodrome idea, born in Par- 
is and successful in London, was expected 
to be a crowd-pleaser in America. Based 
on the idea of a race track under canvas 
with circus acts in the infield, it was cer- 
tainly novel. The races were of every kind 
imaginable—horses, elephants, camels, 
chariots—the idea being that these com- 
petitions on a fifth of a mile track would 
create excitement in the audience. In addi- 
tion a great pageant involving hundreds 
of performers was part of the program. 
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That men with the reputation of Sands 
and his partners would seize on the idea 
certainly caught the attention of other cir- 
cus owners. Dan Rice, James M. June and 
Levi J. North all added the word "hip- 
podrome” to their titles in 1853, though 
we have no evidence that any of them 
had the track that typified the genre. The 
name is still with us, of course, and today 
every circus with more than one ring typ- 
ically has a hippodrome track. 

Welch, hearing of the Franconi venture, 
decided to frame a hippodrome of his 
own. He ordered what may have been the 
largest tent manufactured to that time., 
Several contemporary observers say it 
was the largest tent they had ever seen.4 
Both Welch's and Franconi's tents were 
oblong in shape, whereas conventional 
forms were round. They each claimed a 
capacity of over four thousand persons. A 
Philadelphia writer reported that Welch 
had first ordered an even larger tent than 
the one he used, but felt that the sight- 
lines would be too long for audience 
viewing. Welch claimed in his ads that 
the tent covered two acres. 

A group of American performers was 
hired, but the main attraction was to be 
the Soulier Troupe from France. The Sou- 
lier Circus was a leading French in- 
stitution of the day, and Welch no doubt 
expected them to offset the lure of the 


Franconi name on his rival's hippodrome. 
Unfortunately, the first of Welch's dis- 
appointments that season was the de- 
fection of the Soulier contingent. They de- 
cided not to come to America. So, here 
was Welch with a huge tent, and his 
American performers under contract and 
no horses. The Souliers were to have pro- 
vided the animals. As we said, Welch had 
two circuses On tour in each year through 
1852, but he had apparently decided to 
confine his activities to the Hippodrome 
for 1853, thus he had no place to put the 
performers. His solution was to frame a 
small show under his Welch's National 
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Watercolor drawing of the tent used by 
Welch's Parisian Hippodrome in 1853. 
Collection of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. 


Circus title and send it out while he re- 
organized. The circus went into Virginia 
and Washington and Baltimore. 

Welch rented a building in Phil- 
adelphia and proceeded to acquire and 
train horses for the contemplated tour. By 
June 30 Welch's Parisian Hippodrome 
was ready. The small show had returned 
to Philadelphia and the big tent was 
raised on the land where the Academy of 
Music now stands, the corner of Broad 
and Locust Streets. 

They played four weeks in Philadelphia 
to generally positive reviews. Then they 
took to the road, moving west through 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Kentucky. They 
played the cities one would expect them 
to on such a route, Harrisburg, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, Columbus, Dayton, 
Cincinnati, Lexington and Louisville. 


The Franconi Hippodrome's travelling 
unit also visited Ohio, but because of their 
early season foray into New England they 
were a month behind Welch in most cit- 
ies. 

With the exception of a clem involving 
circus personnel and a railroad construc- 


tion gang in Somerset, Ohio, the west- 
ward journey of the Parisian Hippodrome 
was seemingly uneventful and _pre- 
sumably prosperous. They reached St. 
Louis on November 10 and performed for 
a week on what was known as the Lucas 
Lot, present site of the Federal Building. 

Some businessmen of the city tendered 
Welch a banquet on November 16, hon- 
oring him for bringing his big eastern 
show to St. Louis. It was actually the first 
time a Welch-owned circus had ever been 
there. The banquet was the last good 
thing that happened to the showman that 
season. 


ree 


The plan was to travel from St. Louis to 
New Orleans by steamboat, performing 
in the river towns en route. This meant 
that the baggage stock was superflous, so 
they were shipped to New Orleans to be 
sold. One might question as to why the 
horses weren't sold in St. Louis. The an- 
swer lies in the fact that they would bring 
a higher price in the South, because of the 
lack of good pasture in that region. Hors- 
es brought up on northern grass tended 
to be heavier and healthier. As it turned 
out, Welch would have been better off if 
he had peddled the animals in St. Louis 
because the agent they were assigned to 
in New Orleans sold them and kept the 
money. 

The steamboat that the company leased 
was apparently owned by persons who 
indulged in dubious business practices. 
At several cities where the Hippodrome 
performed local sheriffs placed liens on 
the craft for unpaid bills from previous 
voyages. Needing to keep up with his ad- 
vertising Welch couldn't spend a lot of 
time arguing these cases, so he was re- 
quired to pay off the liens in order to pro- 
ceed on his route. This drained him of a 
considerable sum of money. 

We use Welch's name as if he was still 
with the company, but it appears he did 
not accompany the troupe beyond St. 
Louis. Suffering from the rheumatism 
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and gout that was to bring on his death in 
1856, he had returned to Philadelphia and 
taken to his bed. This could very well ac- 
count for some of the problems that beset 
the show. He turned the management 
over to Hiram Franklin, who had been the 
equestrian director. Franklin was an ac- 
complished performer, having had twen- 
ty years in the business, but he was with- 
out signifigant managerial experience. 

The show reached New Orleans on 3 
December and proceeded to set up on a 
square between Erato and Clio Streets. 
After performing for a few days it was 
discovered that the lot was too wet to 
support the performances in their best 
light. They then moved at some expense 
to Baronne Street, between Poydras and 
Hevia. Performances on the new, more 
solid lot began on December 13. 

In addition to this problem, while the 
Hippodrome was in New Orleans the 
steamboat burned at its berth. It was un- 
insured so it quite likely became Welch's 
obligation to reimburse the owners. 

Franklin moved the company to Mo- 
bile, Alabama, where a suitable lot was 
procurred, but misfortune still dogged 
the undertaking. This time it was the 
weather. It turned very cold in January in 
Mobile and this affected attendance to the 
point where Welch's Parisian Hip- 
podrome seemed a lost cause. 
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From his sick-bed Welch told Franklin 
to turn the property over to the em- 
ployees, who could then operate it as a 
cooperative venture, sharing income and 
expense between them. Still using Welch's 
title, and his advertising cuts, the com- 
pany proceeded overland to Columbus, 
Georgia and from there to Macon and Sa- 
vannah. They were able to make a little 
money as they hired a steamboat in Sa- 
vannah to haul them to Charleston, which 
they reached on February 13, 1854. Here 
they played one week and then threw in 
the towel. 

Hiram Franklin delivered the remnants 
of the company to Rufus Welch in Phil- 
adelphia. All that was left of the original 
investment, launched with such optimism 
in June, 1853, were eight horses. 

Perhaps the saddest part of this dev- 
astating adventure was that Rufus Welch 
never recovered from it. We don't know 
how much money he lost, but we do 
know that he took Lewis B. Lent in as a 
partner in 1854 and for the next three sea- 
sons Lent managed the concern, which 
was known as Welch & Lent. Lent was 
the managing partner and as far as we 
now know, Welch had no hand in the op- 
eration. Lent may well have paid Welch 
something for the use of his name. 
Welch's illness kept him from an active 
role. This man, who only four years pre- 


vious had stood at the pinnacle of the 
business, last had his name before the 
public in April, 1856. Rufus Welch died in 
Philadelphia on November 29, 1856. 

We have recited here what we know of 
the Parisian Hippodrome. A few news- 
paper advertisements survive to mark it, 
and there is one more artifact, one that 
many readers have seen, probably with- 
out knowing what it was. In the Irvin 
Feld Exhibit Hall at the Circus World Mu- 
seum one of the largest posters on exhibit 
is from Welch's Parisian Hippodrome. 
That big, printed bill is our only relic of 
Rufus Welch's disastrous season of 1853. 

Some of this material came from a clip- 
ping from an unidentified Philadelphia 
newspaper in the Chindahl files, Circus 
World Museum. 

(This paper was presented at the 1990 
CHS convention.) 


FOOTNOTES 

l. Fred D. Pfening, III, ed., "The Taxable 
Value of Circus Goodwill," by John M. 
Kelly, (Bandwagon, xii: | (1968), p. 6.) 

2. Interview with Gilbert R. Spalding, 
St. Louis Republican, | February 1880. 

3. James Reese, New York Clipper, 10 
March 1883, p. 1. 

4. An example is the editorial statement 
in the Missourt Republican (St. Louis), ll 
November 1853. 
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n the first edition of his 

autobiography, published 

in 1854, the great show- 
man P. T. Barnum recounts 
with considerable gusto how 
he set about promoting a little 
“woolly horse,” one of the more 
notorious episodes in his early 
career as the self-proclaimed 
"Prince of Humbugs” and one 
which he thought best to omit 
from later editions of the auto- 
biography. While touring with 
his famous midget Tom 
Thumb in the summer of 1848, 
he writes, he saw such an an- 
imal being exhibited in Cin- 
cinnati and found it to be a 
"veritable curiosity.” “It was a 
well-formed horse of rather 
small size, without any mane or the 
slightest portion of hair upon his tail. The 
entire body and limbs were covered with 
a thick fine hair or wool curling tight to 
his skin. He was foaled in Indiana, was a 
mere freak of nature, and withal a very 
curious-looking animal. I purchased him 
and sent him to Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
where he was placed quietly away ina re- 
tired barn, until such time as I might have 
use for him.” 

Opportunity soon arrived when alarm- 

ing reports began reaching the east that 
Colonel John C. Fremont (later to make a 
run for the Presidency) had become lost 
and possibly died while leading a sur- 
veying expedition in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. He was soon declared to be safe, 
however, and it was while the nation’s in- 
terest in this popular hero was at its peak 
that Barnum decided to bring forth his 
“curiosity.” Advertised as having been 
captured by Fremont and his men after an 
arduous three-day chase and sent east as 
a present to the U. S. Quartermaster, "Col. 
Fremont's Nondescript or Woolly Horse,” 
as the animal was billed, was said to be 
"extremely complex--made up of the El- 
ephant, Deer, Horse, Buffalo, 
Camel, and Sheep" and was 
additionally said to be ca- 
pable of bounding twelve or 
fifteen feet into the air. For 
his advertisements, too, Bar- 
num commissioned a sensa- 
tional woodcut depicting the 
horse being pursued by Fre- 
mont’s party and leaping 
across a yawning chasm. ‘If 
the nondescript had made 
the fearful leap here repre- 
sented," the showman laugh- 
ingly wrote of the illustra- 
tion, "he would have jumped 
not less than five miles." 

The horse was exhibited at 
twenty-five cents a_ head, 
first in New York and then in 
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Truth Is Indeed Sometimes 


stranger Than Fiction 
By A. H. Saxon 


Copyright © 1989 by A. H. Saxon 


other cities. In Washington, however, a 
ruckus blew up when Senator Thomas 
Hart Benton, Fremont's father-in-law, had 
Barnum’'s agent arrested for taking money 
from him under false pretenses. But since 
Fremont had never written to his father- 
in-law to say he had not captured such a 
horse, the case was thrown out of court 
and only added to people's desire to see 
this marvelous creature. "The public ap- 
petite was craving something tangible 
from Col. Fremont,” Barnum writes. “The 
community was absolutely famishing. 
They were ravenous. They could have 
swallowed any thing, and like a good 
genius, | threw them, not a ‘bone,’ but a 
regular tit-bit, a bon-bon--and they swal- 
lowed it at a single gulp!" After a few 
more days of being exhibited, the show- 
man continues, the horse was taken back 
to Bridgeport, where it was retired toa 


Barnum's woodcut showing the woolly 
horse making its fearful five-mile leap. 
From the first edition of the showman's 
autobiography. 


field adjoining the public 
highway and in time gave its 
"last kick."! 

Barnum's reluctance to re- 
peat this gloating tale in later 
editions of his auto- 
biography has served to con- 
firm the almost universal be- 
lief that the whole thing was 
a colossal fraud from start to 
finish. Friends and foes alike 
taunted him with the "little 
woolly horse" until the end 
of his life-one enemy, the 
irascible James Gordon Ben- 
nett, publisher of the New 
York Herald, — sarcastically 
took to calling the showman 
himself “Woolly Horse Bar- 
num’--and as recently as 
1989 a journalist writing in Yankee Mag- 
azine confidently dismissed the horse as 
"a tired nag covered with dyed cotton."2 
And although Barnum himself, as will be 
noted in the above account, described the 
horse as a ‘veritable curiosity,” he obvi- 
ously considered it nothing more than a 
"mere freak of nature,” as indeed were 
many of the other "curiosities," both an- 
imal and human, he exhibited around this 
time. 

And so thought I, until the summer of 
1988, when I received a telephone call 
from a researcher named David Gaier. 
Mr. Gaier was then an intern with the C. 
S. Fund, a California-based foundation 
one of whose objectives is the preserving 
of genetic diversity. The project he was 
working on had to do with the rare North 
American breed known as the "curly" 
horse, specimens of which are sometimes 
discovered running wild in the West, 
while others have been introduced by 
breeders into their herds in the attempt to 
improve blood lines and pass on some of 
the “curly's" characteristics. These last 
generally include superb stamina, a good 
disposition, and the ability to endure the 

harshest winter conditions, 
not to mention the dis- 
tinctive curly coat itself. Of 
course, with such _ cross- 
breeding it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult to find 
examples of the "pure" 
curly; and one aim of the C. 
S. Fund's project was the at- 
tempt to identify the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics 
of the breed through blood 
studies, illustrations, and 
oral and_ written de- 
scriptions, some of which 
date back to the beginning 
of the 19th century. The 
original American curly ap- 
pears to have been smaller 
than its descendants, for ex- 





ample, to have been covered fairly uni- 
formly with tightly curled hair, and to 
have had little or no hair on its tail, while 
its mane was quite short or entirely ab- 
sent. 

Theories as to where the breed originat- 
ed and how it reached North America are 
widely divergent. It is popularly believed 
that the North American curly is some- 
how related to the “Bashkir” horse found 
in Russia, though in fact, as the C. S. 
Fund has established through its contacts 
with Russian scientific and agricultural 
organizations, this belief is in error, since 
Bashkir horses are not noted for curly 
hair. But there is another breed of Russian 
horse, known as "Lokai,” that does pos- 
sess the characteristic and is found and 
bred in the mountainous region of Tad- 
zhikistan, next to Afghanistan. At any 
rate, whether descended from Bashkir or 
Lokai horses, one school would have it 
that American curlys are of Russian or- 
igin, having either been brought to the 
continent by early Russian fur traders or 
imported toward the end of the 19th cen- 
tury by a Nevada rancher named Tom 
Dixon. The trouble with these two the- 
ories is that the extant records of the Rus- 
sian trading companies contain no men- 
tion of horses; while depictions of curly 
horses are found in North American In- 
dian "pictographs"--the so-called "Winter 
Counts"—dating back to the beginning of 
the last century. If curly horses were not 
introduced by Russians or by Dixon, then, 
might their hardy ancestors have found 
their own way here, crossing the land 
bridge over the Bering Strait in pre- 
historic times, say, and somehow man- 
aging to survive when other North Amer- 
ican horses became extinct around 8,000 
years ago? This theory, which also has its 
advocates, is certainly an intriguing one, 
but to date no paleontological evidence 
has been found to support it. 

There are several other ideas con- 
cerning the origin of the curly horse in the 
New World, one of them being the dis- 
tinct possibility that the breed is an in- 
digenous mutation that, like the "Rex" 
breed of cat, has arisen coincidentally in 
more than one location. But the one that 
led Mr. Gaier to contact me might be 


termed the "Spanish connection,” since it 
turns out curly horses have also been re- 
ported in South America from the late 
18th century on, particularly in the Plata 
region of Paraguay and _ northern Ar- 
gentina. In an 1868 work entitled The 
States of the River Plate, for example, an 
English traveler to that region, one Wil- 
fred Latham, describes such horses as fol- 
lows: "It is not uncommon to see horses 
with crisp curled hair all over, something 
like the ‘wool’ of a negro’s head: occa- 
sionally whole manadas [herds] are filled 
with such horses. | should suppose that it 
was one of this singular race that Barnum 
exhibited in the ‘States.’ These horses 
have scarcely any mane, and little or no 
hair on the tail. | have not been able to as- 
certain the origin of this peculiarity in 
horseflesh."3 

As might be expected, the oblique refer- 
ence to Barnum in this account intrigued 
Mr. Gaier, who attempted, without suc- 
cess, to run down the story in later edi- 
tions of the showman's autobiography. 
He did manage to locate me, however, af- 
ter learning that I had written a biog- 
raphy of Barnum; and in response to his 
query | immediately got out my first edi- 
tion of the autobiography and read to him 
over the telephone Barnum’'s own de- 
scription of his little "woolly horse.” It 
was a perfect description of the American 
curly, Mr. Gaier delightedly informed me, 
which also seemed to rule out the notion 
that Tom Dixon had been responsible for 
introducing the breed sometime after 
1880. I must confess that I was as sur- 
prised as he was, for until then I was una- 
ware of the existence of such a breed and 
had simply assumed, as had Barnum, that 
his example was a "mere freak of na- 
ture.'"4 

So it appears there was more to the lit- 
tle “woolly horse" than was suspected by 
Barnum and his contemporaries--or, for 
that matter, by his biographers till now. 
As was true of several other ‘veritable cu- 
riosities’ he exhibited during his career, 
the outrageous publicity surrounding it 
served to obscure its true merits and sig- 
nificance. Undoubtedly, too, it will strike 
some readers as ironic that what seems to 
be the earliest written description we 


have of the curly horse in North America 
should come to us courtesy of the notori- 
ous "Prince of Humbugs”! To date I have 
not run across any additional information 
on Barnum's horse, but as the showman 
writes he was foaled in Indiana, he was 
obviously not an import and may well 
have been descended from some of those 
curlys depicted by the Plains Indians in 
their "Winter Counts.” 

For those wishing further information 
on this breed of horse, the results of the C. 
S. Fund's year-long project have been 
summarized in a published report by 
Shan Thomas entitled Myth and Mystery: 
The Curly Horse in America (C. S. Fund, 
1989), which includes many interesting il- 
lustrations and photographs of curly 
horses. Much of the above regarding the 
breed's possible origin has been taken 
from this source, which also mentions 
curly haired horses in European nations 
(including Spain) other than Russia. A 
fuller, more technical report, geared to ex- 
perts, is also planned. The Foundation's 
address is 469 Bohemian Highway, Free- 
stone, California 95472. 


Footnotes 


1. The Life of P. T. Barnum, Written by Himself 
(New York: Redfield, 1855), pp. 349-51. On the 
subject of the various editions of Barnum's au- 
tobiography, including the actual publication 
date of the first edition, see the first chapter of 
the author's P. T. Barnum: The Legend and the 
Man (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1989). 

2. James Dodson, "The Myth Who Was the 
Man,” Yankee (September 1989), p. 150. The au- 
thor of this article, described as the "Senior 
Writer" for Yankee magazine, traveled to Con- 
necticut to interview the present writer, who is 
quoted and misquoted ad libitum in the article 
and who certainly never furnished the absurd 
tale of the horse. James Gordon Bennett him- 
self, it should here be noted, later insisted the 
exhibiting of the horse in Washington had been 
prohibited by court decree--see P. T. Barnum: 
The Legend and the Man, pp. 10-11 and note. 

3. Second edition (London: Longmans, 
Green), p. 52. 

4. Here I should perhaps point out that the 
present information concerning Barnum’s 
woolly horse came to light after my biography 
of the showman had gone to press, which ac- 
counts for its omission in that work. 


Gnreistimas S6resertings 
Don Marcks, publisher of 
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Red Wagons and White Canvas: 


A Story of the Mollle Bailey Circus 


By Marj Gurasich 

Almost everyone has 
a fantasy of running 
away to join a travelin 
circus. Jeremiah Col- 
quitt did just that and 
became a protege of 
Mollie Bailey. Known af- 
fectionately by several 
generations of Texans 
as “Aunt Mollie,” she 
| ran the famous Mollie A. 
Bailey Show for almost 
half a century. She 
called it "a Texas show 
| for Texas people.” But 
| the author's biography 
of this colorful lady en- 
trepreneur is for every- 
one who loves a Circus. 
The author, who grew 
up in Gary, Indiana, and now lives in Houston, not — researched 
the life of Mollie Bailey but also the traveling circus of that turn-of- 
the-century era. While the story reads like a novel, the author is 
faithful in depicting this storybook circus queen. Even Jeremiah, 
whom Mollie called "Cotton," had a real life counterpart. 5 3/4 x 8 3/ 
4, illustrated, glossary of circus terms and extensive bibliography. 
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P. T. Barnum, The 
Legend And The Man, 
by A. H. Saxon (New 
York, Columbia, 
1989), 435 pp., illus. 


As a group, com- 
mentators on circus 
history have gener- 
ally denigrated P. T. 

Barnum’'s  contribu- 
tion to the institution. 
It has been the habit 
to give the credit for 
the success of the 
Barnum circus first to 
W. C. Coup, and then to the second gen- 
eration of Flatfoots. Barnum was usually 
portrayed as the money man whose in- 
volvement was mainly in having his auto- 
biography sold before the show-tickets 
went on sale. In this new, meticulously re- 
searched biography, Arthur Saxon seeks 
to give Barnum a place as an interested 
and integral part of the management of 
his show, and to this writer he seems to 
have succeeded. For this reason alone we 
urge our readers to avail themselves of 
the work. 

The circus, of course, 
but one piece of Barnum's 
busy career. If the show- 
man himself was asked 
what he considered his 
most important = ac- 
complishment we feel 
sure he would nom- 
inate his American Mu- 
seum in New York. 
Close behind would 
be his best-selling 
autobiography 
(over a million 
copies sold), ° 
which he saw 
as a means to 
instill his phi- 
losophy of 
hard work and 
perseverance in 
his readers. 

Barnum was so 
much more than a circus man that it 
seems picayune to discuss him in those 
terms. He has been installed as one of the 
great cultural figures of the nineteenth 
century in America. He is seen as the clas- 
sic example of the Jacksonian era phrase 
relating to the "rise of the common man.” 
As such he appeals to all of us who hold 
that the circumstance of birth and the lack 
of family heraldry are of no consequence 
in evaluating the worth of a person. He 
appealed in the same terms to his con- 
temporaries, who saw no one quite like 
him, no one so self-advertised, in their 
world. 

This writer was once asked to lecture to 


was 
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a university class in American Culture of 
the Romantic Era. The professor was 
seeking someone knowledgable in circus 
history, which he saw as the unique en- 
tertainment of the common man. The es- 
sence of the experience, for me, was the 
identification by the students of Niagara 
Falls and P.T. Barnum as natural and hu- 
man embodiements of America's variety 
and exhaustless energy. 

This amazing energy comes alive in 
Saxon's book as we follow the subject-- 
better, the hero--through a life of 

boundless activity which Barnum 
sometimes derisively referred 
to as ‘money-grubbing.” 

We have been prepared by 
Saxon's earlier works for Bar- 
num's involvement in the Uni- 
versalist Church, with the 
Temperance movement, and in 

politics, but in this volume it is 

all brought together, and is given 

the icing-on-the cake of Saxon's 
prodigious research. 

The notes for the bi- 

ography occupy sixty- 

six pages and in our 

opinion are as fas- 

cinating as the nar- 

rative itself. We have 

long admired Saxon's 

thoroughness ("he 

would cross_ the 

ocean to verify a 

comma," as a fa- 
mous historian said of a colleague) and he 
has not disappointed us here. As persons 
presumably interested in all aspects of cir- 
cus history, we are indeed fortunate that 
Arthur Saxon practices his craft in our 
favorite milieu. Stuart Thayer 
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Circus Vignettes. Saebos Productions 
(Bob and Sandi Sabia) 55 minutes, color, 
VHS only $49.95. 


Have you ever seen Downie Bros. or 
Barnett Bros. in color? Or better yet, the 
horse drawn street parade of Parker & 
Watts Circus in color? Few, if any, can an- 
swer in the affirmative. The fact that this 


video is all in color 
and picturing cir- 
cuses, large and 
small, some over fif- 
ty years ago, makes 
this latest offering 
by the Sabias a real 
jewel and a video 
collector's dream. 

This is the second 
in a series of three 
to come out fea- 
turing films of the 
late William  H. 
Judd, a former pres- 
ident of the Circus 
Fans Association, which are part of the 
holdings of the New Britain, Connecticut 
Youth Museum. By transfer of the orig- 
inal 16mm films to video the historic im- 
ages are thus preserved for posterity and 
made available to those who appreciate 
them the most. This was Bill Judd's idea 
when he willed his films to the Youth Mu- 
seum. For years prior to his death Judd 
conducted almost weekly showings of 
his films to church, civic, and other 
groups. 

The video begins with a ten minute seg- 
ment titled “Clowns Galore 1939-55" and 
features the greats of the profession in- 
cluding Emmett Kelly, Otto Griebling and 
Felix Adler. Clowns are shown on the lot 
and in action in the ring in mostly Ring- 
ling-Barnum settings. Some scenes show 
steel tired baggage wagons. 


Next come a series of motorized shows 
in the late 30s, 40's, and 50s, starting with 
Downie Bros. in 1939, the first and only 
season it was operated by the Moore 
brothers, William, and T. Leo. Noted is 
the dual color scheme of the vehicles, 
some in the older red with white lettering, 
others in the new orange with black let- 
tering. This is followed by Parker & 
Watts, the circus at the 1939 CFA conven- 
tion in Ann Arbor, Michigan. In addition 
to the parade the viewer is treated to a 
look at the lot set up, steam calliope, el- 
ephant herd, and some fine scenes of the 
performance under the big top. 

Russell Bros. 1939, Barnett Bros. 1938, 
and Wallace Bros. 1941 follow. All of 
these picture tents on the lot, vehicles, el- 
ephants, often in their spec trappings, and 
personnel. 

Other mudders represented are Hagan- 
Wallace c-1951; Beers-Barnes early 50s; 
Mills Bros. 1958; Kelly-Morris early 50s 
showing the numerous menagerie lead 
stock which came from the closed Cole 
Bros. The 1950-58 Hunt Bros. footage is 
exceptionally good including the spec 
and part of the performance in an open 
air setting. The popular King Bros. Circus 
of the early-mid 50s pictures the revival 
of the daily street parade in 1953, and 





yes, Judd did indeed space his 
film properly to include the 
steam calliope blasting away at 
the end of the march. So many 
times we have been dis- 
appointed in parade movies 
when they end before the 
steamer comes into view. Also 
shown is the sad finish of the 
King show in 1956. But the rar- 
est of the mud show scenes are 
those of the 1949 John Pawling 
Great London Circus at the CFA 
convention. That moniker was 
used but one season by Harold 
J. Rumbaugh, a former circus 
fan, who had purchased the 
James M. Cole Circus. 

The Holland Classical Circus of 1942 is 
covered with its European style big top, 
along with the elephants, the truly beauti- 
ful stable of horses, and numerous acts of 
the performance. 

However the video isn't all truck 
shows. The 1947 Cole Bros. show which 
appeared at the CFA convention in Day- 
ton, Ohio is well represented, with some 
of the best shots of the cages arriving and 
later spotted on the lot this reviewer has 
ever seen. All cages are shown and with- 
out any canvas tarps to mar the decora- 
tions. Many performers appear including 
the Cristianis and Paul Nelson with his 
horse riding seal. Clowns Freddie Free- 
man and Otto Griebling re-enact their fa- 
mous boxing gag, a long time feature of 


the Cole performance. 


~ 


Cole Bros. Circus cages on the way to 
the lot in 1947. Pfening Archives. 


The well remembered Dailey Bros. Rail- 
road Circus of 1947 is also included show- 
ing the lot, elephant herd and performers. 

The piece d'resistance is left to the end, 
a ten minute section depicting the tear- 
down of Ringling-Barnum at an afternoon 
only stand in 1953. The show had two, 
Idaho Falls, Idaho, and Missoula, Mon- 
tana, and this was probably filmed at the 
latter. Although morning set-up film has 
often been caputured by fans, images of 
the teardown following the performance 
is a rarity. Many of us in days past would 
park ourselves in the rail yards to see the 
loading but staying on the lot to watch 
the action there was seldom, if ever, done. 

This outstanding presentation begins 


with performers leaving the 
big top following the finale. 
Then the mechanical seat 
wagons are folded up and 
made ready for departure, the 
side wall is taken down, and 
then the elephants head for 
train runs, followed by the 
seat wagons. Smaller tents 
come down, and the pulling 
of the stakes by mechanical 
means is accomplished. While 
all of this is going on the cin- 
ematographer retreats to a 
more distant and elevated lo- 
cation where the entire lot is 
seen in a beautiful western lo- 
cale. Finally the big top canvas comes 
down and is loaded as are the five center 
poles used in the 1950-54 period, and sud- 
denly the huge canvas city is gone. The 
last shots show the seat wagons being 
pulled up the runs and loaded onto the 
flat cars, and the loaded train being 
switched for departure. The teardown is 
guaranteed to make an emotional impact 
on all viewers, young and old. 

The video is produced in a highly pro- 
fessional manner, well organized as to 
subject matter and is completely sub- 
titled and dated, something unfortunately 
missing in many videos. Again thanks go 
to the staff of the New Britain Youth Mu- 
seum and the Sabias for making it pos- 
sible. We echo the sentiments in the final 
tribute to Judd, "thanks Bill for the mem- 
ories.” Joseph T. Bradbury 
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reported, “The circus Tues- 

day [August 23] was a slim 
affair and slimly attended.” This 
statement was the only mention 
the Sun made of circus day in 
Glasco. It was not unusual for an 
editor to completely ignore a 
show that bought no advertising. 
The “slim affair" ran no ads. 

Leaving Glasco the unnamed 
show jumped 21 miles for exhibi- 
tions at Miltonvale on August 24. 

“An overland circus showed in 
Miltonvale yesterday and last 
night,” according to the Clay Cen- 
ter Times of August 25. "It is re- 
ported that the nuts from every 
wheel of the wagons were lost 
this morning just before the own- 
ers were ready to pull out. Of 
course, no one in Miltonvale is re- 
sponsible for this mysterious dis- 
appearance, but everybody en- 
joyed the scene just the same, 
even though it was not billed.” 

The Miltonvale News on August 
29 had a slightly different version 
of the company’s difficulty at Mil- 
tonvale. 

"The circus has come and gone. It came 
from Glasco Wednesday morning and left 
this morning for Manchester. It was a 
cheap show, 25 cents being the price of 
admission, and was well patronized in 
the afternoon by the country people. At 
night it rained so that only about thirty 
people were present, consequently the 
program was cut about half in two. This 
same show visited Ames two years ago. 
They were then traveling in a car. Some 
miserable wretches, after their night per- 
formance here, injured badly a wheel be- 
longing to their band wagon, and if found 
should be punished severly.” 

While the editor of the News was sym- 
pathetic toward the show he obviously 
did not consider the circus of sufficient 
importance to reveal its name. 

There is no proof that the "slim affair” 
ever reached Manchester, about 30 miles 
from Miltonvale. In 1887 Manchester had 
no newspaper. Attempts to pick up the 
trail before Glasco and after Manchester 
have been fruitless. Like a few other 


0 n August 27 the Glasco Sun 


nameless shows, this one simply van- | 


ished from the earth. 


The Cowley County Fair of 1887 | 


opened in Winfield on September 5 for a 
run of five days. The big attraction was 


Pawnee Bill's Great Wild West Show pre- 5 
sented every day without charge to the 5 


| 


ie 


bape d Fant Ti 


iver Boheld By 
The Gye Of Marval (iam 


By Orin Gopple Ring 


Copyright © 1990 Orin Copple King 


Fair Ground introducing scenes the Dead- 
wood stage robbery, burning of the trap- 
per's cabin Indian war dance, Cow Boy's 
frolics, fancy shooting, lassoing Mexican 
bronchos, pony express and various other 


wild west novelties. An Indian village of 


tepees, tents and wigwams, with over 300 
Indian curiosities. 
"PAWNEE BILL 
Has under his control 12 Pawnee Indians, 
8 cow boys, 4 young ladies, cow girls, 30 
head of horses with full and complete 
paraphernalia and costumes, making one 
of the most attractive exhibitions ever wit- 
nessed 
"A FREE EXHIBITION 
Each Day 
Of one hour's duration. Don't miss 
the chance of a life time.” 

The Courier on Friday, September 8, re- 

ported the Fair's progress. 
"MONDAY. 


public. An advertisement in the Winfield ™© 


Weekly Courier described the treat in store 
for the fair goer 
"PAWNEE BILL'S 
Great Wild West Show. 
"Will give free exhibitions daily on the 
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“Pawnee Bill and his camp are 
here in full force minus the In- 
dians who are expected here to- 
night. His exhibitions, however, 
which are very interesting, will 
take place everyday as ad- 
vertised. 

"TUESDAY. 

"At 11 o'clock the Wild West 
show took place on the race track 
and was exciting and interesting. 

"WEDNESDAY. 

"At 10 o'clock the Wild West 
under Pawnee Bill gave its show 
on the race track and was wit- 
nessed by at least one thousand 
people. It is splendid and is im- 
proving every day. This has 
proved to be a great card and the 
fair association is to be con- 
gratulated on their good judg- 
ment in securing it. 

"THURSDAY. 

"The Wild West show came 
next (after the races) and was 
much more interesting than on 
any previous day. The burning of 
trappers cabin and the rescue be- 
ing extremely realistic.” 

"FRIDAY. 

"This morning opened up with not a 
very large attendance although the crowd 
was not a small one by any means. The 
amphitheater was filled up at an early 
hour and the band discoursed some sweet 
music for the benefit of the crowd until 11 
oclock when the parade of the ‘Wild 
West’ took place. Immediately after the 
parade the exhibition took place, and con- 
sisted of the Mexican dance on ponies, 
shooting, cowboy fun and the burning of 
the trapper's cabin and the rescue by the 
cowboys. The whole show was very inter- 
esting and elicited rounds of genuine ap- 
plause. Mrs. Lillie is a good shot and is, if 
anything, better than her husband Paw- 
nee Bill.” 

The Thirteenth Annual Exhibition of 
the Marion County Agricultural Society 


Pawnee Bill, third from right, and a 
group of his riders in Witchita, Kansas in 
1887. Pfening Archives. 





Big Attraction 


AL THE COUNTY FAIR 


Winfield, Kans., 
SEPTEMBER 5, 6,7, 8 and $: 


Pawneebill’s 
Gret Wild West Show. 


Will give free exhibitions 
daily on the Fair Ground 
introducing in wild and 
thrilling scenes the Dead- 
wood stage robbery, burn- 
ing of the trapper’s cabin, 
Indian war dance, Cow 
Boy's frolics, fancy shoot- 
ing, lassoing Mexican bron- 
chos, pony express and 
various other wild west 
novelties. An Indian vul- 
laze of tepees tents and 
wigwams, with over 300 
Indian curiosities=° 


PAWNEE BILL 


Has under his control 12 
Pawnee:-Indians, 8 cow 
boys, 4 young ladies, cow 
girls, 30 head of horses 
with full and complete 
parapharnalia and cos 
tumes, making one of the 
mostattractive exhibitions 
ever witnessed. 


AFRBE BXHIBLTION 


EACH DAY 


Of onc hoursdurstion: Don’t miss 
the chance of a life time. 


This newspaper advertisement for Paw- 
nee Bill's first season appeared in the 
Winfield, Kansas Weekly Courier on Au- 
gust 25, 1887. Kansas State Historical 
Society. 


opened in Peabody on September 14 for a 
run of three days. Newspaper advertise- 
ments mentioned "Splendid Exhibits of 
Live Stock; The Finest Products of the 
Farm; Grand Displays of every Mechan- 
ical Art; Many exciting races. Big Bicycle 
Contests; Fat Man's Foot Racing; A Public 
Wedding on the Grounds; Finest Silk 
Manufactured in America From our Na- 
tive Raw Silk; Prominent Speakers." 

The most important announcement and 
the one getting the most space was for: 

"PAWNEE BILL and his 
Wild West Show, Indian 
Village and Museum. 
Have been secured at a great expense. 
THIS IS AN ATTRACTION 
never before offered in the State. 
Pawnee Bill leaves in October for Europe. 
Robbing of a Stage Coach. 
Burning of a Squatter's Cabin. 
Battle between Indians and Cowboys. 
Genuine Indians and Cowboys camp on 
the grounds during fair week, and will 
give thrilling performances, sham battles, 
war dances, etc., every day of the fair. 
DO NOT FAIL TO COME! 
One Tickets Admits Holder to All These. 
Excursion Rate On All Roads 
A. =. LACKEY, 
President. 
J. J. FUNK, 
Secretary.” 

The ad ran in the Hillsboro Herald and 
the Peabody Gazette. The Marion County 
Anzeiger ran it in German. 

The Gazette announced on August 4 
that Lackey and Funk had signed the con- 
tract with Pawnee Bill. 

“His combination consists of 30 people 
and horses, and the performance will con- 
sist of daring races, stage robbery scenes, 
attacks on the settlers’ cabins, war dances, 
etc., revealing ‘the true inwardness’ of the 
wild west.” 

"True inwardness’ is puzzling. 

After the fair had closed the Gazette car- 
ried a review of the show. 

"The Wild West troupe of Pawnee Bill 
gave their exhibitions every afternoon, on 
the fair grounds. These include some ex- 
cellent marksmanship by Bill and his girl, 
breaking balls with a repeating rifle—and 
both are good shots. The cowboy's dance, 
by four cowboys and four ‘cow-girls’ as 
the president of the fair termed them, is 
rather new work to the ponies on which 
all ride. Then came the expert riding, in 
which the cowboys showed their capacity 
to pick up (or miss) a rope, a hat, etc., and 
also to throw a lasso. The Indian dance, 
with music from the ‘'tom-tom’ was cer- 


tainly unique, though evidently not so 
grand on a large fair ground, with a small 
number of Indians, as it would have been 
at a big national ‘pow-wow,’ with a whole 
tribe, by a big camp fire. The costumes of 
the Indians, in full war paint and brilliant 
colored clothes, were very conspicuous-- 
the young chief having evidently a com- 
plete outfit. The attack on the Deadwood 
stage, and the settlers cabin, were ev- 
idently not sufficiently realistic to satisfy 
the spectators—or the Indians—but we 
have not yet heard of any who were will- 
ing to become real victims to please ei- 
ther.” 

The Hillsboro Herald, September 22, re- 
ported that, "Mr. Lillie goes to Berlin, Ger- 
many, with an outfit this winter and will 
make a four months’ stay in the German 
capital, playing in the Concordia theater 
during his stay." 

In another column the Herald claimed 
that, “The cowboys gave numerous ex- 
hibitions of their skill in not picking up 
ropes, and hats, and throwing lassos &c., 
the capture of the Deadwood stage, and 
burning of the settler’s cabin." 

Adam Forepaugh for the season of 1887 
brought forth a show that was neither fish 
nor fowl, a combination that was neither 
circus nor wild west. From Thanksgiving 
Day of 1886 until February, Forepaugh 
had enjoyed a limited partnership with 
Buffalo Bill and Nate Salsbury, Cody's 
partner, in a highly profitable presenta- 
tion in Madison Square Garden of Buffalo 
Bill's Wild West. In May the Buffalo Bill 
show sailed for England leaving behind 
much scenery, props and equipment and 
a void in the entertainment market that 
many shows sought to fill. All of the larg- 
er shows of 1887 had a wild west con- 
tingent, but Forepaugh, thanks to the ac- 
coutrements left from the Garden 
extravaganza, had a favored position. 

Forepaugh's advertising car arrived in 
Topeka on August 18, and the town was 
properly papered. Newspaper  ad- 
vertising began on September 12, when 
the first ad appeared in the Topeka State 
Journal. Other Topeka papers ran ads at 
later dates, but Forepaugh’'s frequency of 
insertion did not approach that of Doris & 
Colvin. Forepaugh used a total of 12 ads 
in Topeka; Doris & Colvin, 22. 

Forepaugh made extensive use of hand- 
outs most of which pertained to the wild 
west segment. Mentioned prominently 
were A. H. Bogardus and his four sons in 
exhibitions of marksmanship. 

A handout in the Kansas Democrat on 
September 17 told the public it would "see 
the greatest marksman in the world; you 
will see Indian warfare realistically de- 
picted; you will see methods of capturing 
wild horses and buffaloes; you will see an 
Indian village transplanted from the 
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The Great Forepangh & WX West Shows 


Combed. 


Adam Forepaugh featured his wild west 
during the 1887 season. Circus World 
Museum collection. 


plains; you will see the realistic repre- 
sentation of Custer's Last Rally, or the- 
Battle of Little Big Horn; you will see eve- 
ry rare animal known to exist in the 
menagerie, all the great riders in the cir- 
cus in three rings, and a deluge of ex- 
citing races in the real Roman _ hip- 
podrome. You will see all your friends 
and neighbors there in full force, and ten 
times more than ever you did before in all 
your life." 

A veritable drove of Geographical 
Wonders were named in the following 
handout in the Democrat. 

“Cowboys and Rocky Mountain Girls. 

"The following famous scouts and girl- 
riders of the far west are with the Fore- 
paugh and Wild West combination: Wy- 
oming Jack, King of Cowboys; Dakota 
Ben, Dakota; Shanghai Bill, Montana; Jake 
Lawson, Colorado; Dick Curlie, Texas; 
Cheyenne Charley, Mike Carl, Pony Ex- 
press Riders; Buckskin Bill, California Joe, 
Wyoming Reed, Antonio Esqueval, Cow- 
boys and Bucking Horse Riders; Sam 
Southgate, Idaho; Bill Robinson, New 
Mexico. Girl riders of the Wild West: 
‘Mexis', Mexico; Maggie Reynolds, Col- 
orado; Senora Lawande, Mexico; Prairie 
Flower (Indian Girl), Oregon; Lizzie Ken- 
nedy, Texas. Together with squaws, pa- 
pooses, etc., all clad in the Indian garb of 
their wild western hames. Illustrations 
are also given in the most realistic manner 
of the solemn ceremony of kindling the 
council fire; tomahawking and scalping; 
running the gaunlet; war dances; smok- 
ing the pipe of peace; corral of Indian po- 
nies; Indian marriage and funeral cer- 
emonies; herd of wild buffaloes; 
mountain elk, pack mules, burros, ante- 
lope and coyotes, all grouped in a most 
appropniate and picturesque manner.’ 

In speaking of the Little Big Horn battle 
the press agent reported that, “Dis- 
tinguished military men from all over the 
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country have been to 
the garden to witness 
this historical scene, 
and none of them were 
apparently more deep- 
ly interested in the 
mimic battle than Gen- 
eral Sherman.” 

The most impressive 

account of Custer's 
Last Rally was a hand- 
out that appeared in 
the Journal on Sep- 
tember 20: 
"In the Face of His En- 
ane "When the gallant 
Custer had rallied his 
men for the last time at the battle of the 
Little Big Horn, one soldier, the last sur- 
vivor of his slain comrades, when he saw 
that the day was lost and his only chance 
of life lay in flight, turned dawn the same 
ravine where the horses had gone before 
him, in the hope of escaping. But it was of 
no use. He was getting along very well 
and might have escaped, as nobody was 
following him, when suddenly he came 
face to face with a dozen bucks who were 
coming up the ravine in search of strag- 
glers. Upon one side of the steep incline 
he shot with all his remaining strength, 
but it was too late; the Indians were after 
him. With the calmness of despair he seat- 
ed him on the bank, drew his revolver, 
and when the bucks were almost upon 
him he placed the muzzle of the weapon 
to his head and fired. A soldier on the 
ridge, fighting in the skirmish line (I be- 
lieve it was in Calhoun's company) when 
he saw all was lost and that there was not 
the least chance for life, turned to his com- 
rade fighting at his elbow and said: 

"Well, George, the jig's up. Here's all 
my worldly wealth, and I don't mean 


The Adam Forepaugh band chariot in 
the Lansing, Michigan parade on May 28, 
1887. Pfening Archives. 


that these red devils shall have one cent 

of it. “With these words he drew 
from a hip pocket a roll of crisp new 
treasury bills (probably the last contribu- 
tion from the paymaster before he left for 
field service) and with his saber he cut the 
money into shreds and threw it in the face 
of his enemies. 

"One of the greatest representations of 
the last rally of Custer in this fierce fight 
is given by Adam Forepaugh’s great show 
and Wild West, which will exhibit here on 
the 22nd inst.” 

Who recorded the soldier's last words? 

The circus got the short end of the pub- 
licity even though there were some sen- 
sational acts, such as Adam Forepaugh 
Jr.'s, 30-horse act in which he drove his 
team around the hippodrome at a gallop. 

Typical is the following, about a quar- 
ter of a handout which appeared in the 
Topeka Mail. 

"Of course, the circus is more expensive 
and better than ever, while the hip- 
podrome will be a revelation in the re- 
production of ancient Grecian and Roman 
sports. Many of the features are entirely 
new and grand. 


"Besides his new great thirty horse act, 
Adam Forepaugh, Jr., will introduce the 
quadrille elephants, the clown and boxing 
elephants, the tight rope walking horse 
‘Blondin.’ ‘Ouds,’ the latest European sen- 
sation in aerial gymnastics, the som- 
ersault dog, the male and female riders, 
athletes, and scores of the first acrobats 
and gymnasts in the country. These are 
all first-class supplementary features of 
the great show.” 

Elephants were listed in the newspaper 
ads in a peculiar manner. 

"15 Untrained Elephants! 

"8 Quadrille Elephants! 

"7 Tableaux and Statuesque Elephants! 

“| Clown Elephant, 'Piccaniny!’ 

"| ‘Knockout’ Elephant, 'J. L. Sullivan!’ 

"| Bicycle Elephant, Marvelous! 

"| Giant Elephant, ‘Bolivar,’ the Largest 





in the World; more than all other Shows 
in America Combined Possess!" 

An interesting item in the advertising 
was a "Giant Trotting Moose, 2:31 against 
time!” 

After Bogardus and Adam Forepaugh, 

Jr., only four other performers were iden- 
tified, M'lle. Daisy Bellmont, Star Eques- 
trienne, Xavier and Orlofsky in a mount- 
ed broadsword battle, and 
Charles Welch. 
The Forepaugh show ar- 
rived in Topeka September 
22 on the Union Pacific, 
traveling in two sections. 
The show came from Kan- 
sas City where, according to 
the Journal, “The driver of 
the steam piano in Fore- 
paugh’s circus procession 
was arrested for not having 
the boiler inspected.” 

The parade was outlined 
in a handout published in 
the Democrat on the 21st. De- 
tails were slim but the four 
sections of their procession 
were indicated. Four bands 
were placed at intervals in 
the line-up. 

"The first section will con- 
sist of the mammoth menagerie, led by 
twelve elephants, and then will follow the 
costly and elegant dens of the giraffe, rhi- 
noceros, hippopotamus, sea-lions, etc. 

"The second section will be composed 
of hundreds of handsome horses, gaily 
decked and mounted processionists. 

"The third section will be composed of 
the famous Wild West show. It will be led 
by a real Cowboy's brass band, following 
which will appear the old Deadwood 
mail coach, driven by a former knight of 
the whip of the Overland Mail company, 
and a delegation of far west Indians, in 
full war paint and feathers, and a hun- 
dred plainsmen, scouts, savages, sharp- 
shooters, etc., all dressed in wild west 
garb and mounted on Indian ponies. 

"The fourth section will present the cir- 
cus celebrities and special features, such 
as Cleopatra and her barge of gold, Lallah 
Rookh, princess of Delhi, and then comes 
the great Mikado of Japan, and all his roy- 
al court, led by the band from the town of 
Titipu.” 


None of the Topeka papers reported 
the actual composition of the parade. It 
was after 12 o'clock when the procession 
left the lot at Thirteenth Street and To- 
peka Avenue. Thousands of people had 
cometo Topeka to attend the state fair and 
most of them saw the parade. The Journal 
estimated the crowd along a six block 
stretch of the main street, Kansas Avenue, 
at 20,000 people. The population of To- 
peka at the time was 23,000. 
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The Democrat called the parade the "fin- 
est ever made in Topeka." Attendance 
was excellent. The Democrat estimated 
that 12,000 persons saw the evening per- 
formance. 

Forepaugh moved on to Leavenworth 
for exhibitions on September 23, which re- 
ceived scant newspaper coverage. 

The Atchison Daily Globe was generous 


P 
hy 


Adam Forepaugh Circus poster printed 
by the Calhoun Company for the 1887 
season. Pfening Archives. 


in the space it gave Forepaugh for the ex- 
hibitions of September 24. On August 29 
the Globe reported: 

"Louis E. Cook [Cooke], general man- 
ager of the Forepaugh show, is in the city 
to-day. Mr. Cook is the genius who put 
the Forepaugh show into New York for 
the first time, where it turned away peo- 
ple for nine weeks, and there is little 
doubt that it is the greatest on earth. It 
carries fifty-one cars, or eleven more than 
the Barnum, and all the great circus lights 
are in its employ. Those people who see 
the Forepaugh show on the 26th [sic] of 
September can rest assured that they have 
seen the greatest tented exhibition ever 
organized." 

The next day the Globe ran another in- 
structive report inspired by Cooke: 

"Louis E. Cook [Cooke] says that the 
hobby of Adam Forepaugh, who owns 
more show property than any other man 
on earth, is meat. Forepaugh was once a 
butcher, and still imagines that he is the 
only man connected with the show who 
can make a good bargain in the purchase 
of meat. The first thing he does every 
morning is to order his buggy, and visit 
the butcher shops, and it is a common 
saying around the show, when the old 
man cannot be found, that he is out buy- 
ing meat. Mr. Forepaugh is much better 
tempered of late years than formerly, by 


reason of his second marriage, which oc- 
curred three or four years ago to a young 
lady of fine family in Philadelphia. Mrs. 
Forepaugh travels with the show, and is 
idolized by every one, and it is believed 
that the great show could not get on 
smoothly without her. Mr. Cook says that 
young Ad. Forepaugh, son of old Adam, 
is the hardest working show man in 
America. He works from 
daylight until dark, and 
does several of the best 
acts in the ring, including 
the riding and driving of 
thirty-one horses. In addi- 
tion to this he is general di- 
rector of amusements, and 
has general charge of the 
show. The Forepaugh el- 
ephants are the most won- 
derful in the world, and 
young Ad. trained them 
all. It is generally under- 
stood, although Mr. Cook 
will not admit it, that the 
late Forepaugh white el- 
ephant is now doing the 
clown with this season's 
show.” 
How the show fared in 
Atchison is a mystery for 
the papers had little to say following the 
exhibitions. The Globe made no reference 
to the attendance but did publish three 
short items. 

“Note to circus proprietors: The people 
are becoming dreadfully sick of Wild 
West shows. Mr. Forepaugh has the good 
sense to introduce all of his Wild West 
foolishness early in the performance, and 
rush it through. 

“Two colored boys, employes of the cir- 
cus, were arrested at the circus grounds 
on Saturday night for discharging fire 
arms. The one who owned the revolver 
was fined $20, and the other, who only 
discharged it, $5, in the police court this 
morning. 

“While in Atchison Adam Forepaugh 
bought a monster steer of J. K. McGregor, 
of Wichita. The animal weighs 4,500 
pounds, and is a little over four years old. 
It is said that the price was $10,000, but 
this is probably a great big foolisher.” 

* + +4 4 * 

Late in the season John Robinson's 10 
Big Shows, hurrying home for the winter, 
made one date in Kansas, October 31. The 
Dodge City Democrat of October 15 an- 
nounced that "The first and last circus of 
the season will be here on the 31st.” 

Forepaugh once used a lithograph fea- 
turing Ben Lusbie, “Lightening Ticket 
Seller of the World,” who, it was claimed 
sold more than 6,100 tickets in one hour. 
Lusbie's feat was impressive, but it faded 
to nothing after John Robinson's handout 
in the Democrat revealed that, “Charles 
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Robinson, the electric ticket seller, had his 


hands full (in Chicago), and disposed of 


thirteen thousand tickets in thirty-one 
minutes.” 

All of which proves 
that the first one doesn't 
have a chance. 

On the other hand, per- 
haps Charley sold the en- 
tire performance to a sin- 
gle purchaser, but, if so, 
what took him so long? 

Most newspapers 
looked askance at throw 
away sheets advertising 
local merchants which 
some circuses distributed 
to the crowds on show 
day. Most editors thought 
the money should have it 
been spent with them. = 
The Democrat, however, 
supported the efforts of J. 
M. J. Kane of "Old John 
Robinson's great moral 
show,’ and _ proclaimed 
that, "All favors shown 
him will be a positive and 
substantial benefit to our 
local dealers." Perhaps the 
Democrat had the printing 
contract. 

After the show had 
came and gone the Demo- 
crat published a flattering 
review. 

"THE CIRCUS. 

"John Robinson's circus 
and menagerie gave two 
exhibitions in our city last 
Monday. The patronage 
was not as good as was 
anticipated by the man- 
agement, but was very 


Dodge City 


MON DAY 
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RINGS 
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I) bit OWN 


ALL IN ONE! 
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running at full speed he jumped from the 
ground to an upright position on the an- 
imal's back, besides doing innumerable 
astonishing feats in addi- 
tion to this. His claims to 
the championship are in- 
deed well sustained. The 
riding of Josie De Mott, 
his sister, was also the 
acme of perfection. To 
give her all the praise 
she deserves is beyond 
our power, but suffice it 
to say that the young 
lady's graceful motions 
and daring acts won un- 
stinted applause.” 


The Dodge City date 
was the last of the season 
iu and the Robinson show 

headed home to Cin- 
cinnati. En route the 
train stopped in Topeka 
long enough to get into 
trouble. 


S 


This Robinson news- 
paper ad appeared in the 
Dodge City Kansas 
Democrat on October 
15, 1887. Kansas State 
Historical Society. 


"John Robinson's show 
pulled into the city on 
‘three mammoth railroad 
trains,” the Topeka State 
Journal reported, “and 
one of the roustabouts 
got off and sold to a 
workman a considerable 
quantity of brass fittings, 
for $2.50. He hadn't had 


fair. Those who attended 
the show were highly de- 
lighted with it through- 
out. There were no ‘sand- 


me RARE AND COSLY ANIMALS: 


1 MALS AND FEMALE ARTIATY: : 


Me MEW AND BOVEL FEATURR: 


: 98 APECTALTY ACTP: . 
‘o CAORA AND DENA! 


the articles very long be- 
fore a foreman of one of 
the circus gangs came to 
him and said the prop- 


ys or fakes run on the 
unwary, and the treat- 
ment the public received 
from the circus people 
was gentlemanly § and | : 
courteous. ce eee 

"It is safe to say that a 
more brilliant and thrill- 
ing performance was nev- 
er seen under canvas in 
this city, and the actors 
without a single exception 
covered themselves with 
laurels. To compliment every one in- 
dividually would be impossible, but not 
to mention the De Motts and Eddys 
would be unfair. The superb horse- 
manship of William De Mott elicited ex- 
pression of wonderment and admiration 
from the spectators. While his horse was 
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erty was stolen and took 
it away from him. The 
man who had bought the 
brass telephoned for the 
police. The patrol wagon 
turned out and was load- 
ed up with police, the 
general supposition pre- 
vailing that if any circus 
men were to be arrested 
the chances of a riot were 
pretty strong. The wagon 
whirled away rapidly to 
the Santa Fe depot with police whistles 
sounding and picking up blue-coated re- 
inforcements on the line of march. The 
municipal army arrived at the depot and 
found the man who had been done out of 
the two dollars and a half, but the man 
who had done the deed had concealed 


himself and the police came back empty- 
handed.” 

On November 5, the Dodge City Demo- 
crat carried the following: 

"John Robinson's show, which was in 
our city last Monday, was wrecked last 
Thursday at St. Louis. One man was 
killed and two wounded. Several of the 
animals escaped, causing quite a panic 
among the citizens. It is said that no po- 
licemen or newspaper men asked for 
complimentary tickets for the show." 

S. H. Barrett, Doris & Colvin, Sells 
Brothers, Forepaugh and John Robinson, 
all big railroad shows, played Kansas to 
satisfactory business in 1887, but the big 
news of the season, unrecognized at the 
time, concerned a small wagon show that 
brought its name before the Kansas public 
for the first time. The tour itself, 16 towns, 
was not as newsworthy as those of the big 
shows mentioned above, but with the 
passage of years the insignificant mud 
show eclipsed them all and the big news 
of 1887 was certainly made by the Ring- 
ling brothers. 

On August 25 at Belleville, Ringling 
Brothers 5 Big United Monster Shows, 
Great Double Circus, Museum, Egyptian 
Caravan and Royal European Menagerie 
made its first appearance on Kansas soil. 
The first news of its coming appeared in 
the Belleville Democrat of August 19 
which carried a two column ad and a 
handout. The advertisement which had 
no illustrations, is quoted below in its en- 
tirety: 

"THE ONLY BIG SHOW 
Coming to Belleville this year is the great 
show of the Universe, will exhibit at Belle- 
ville, Thursday Aug. 25 
It is coming in all its Matchless Splendor 
and Unparalled Magnitude, blazing forth 
in sunlit magnificence and bursting with 
a myriad of unforseen wonders 
RINGLING BROTHERS, 
5 Big United Monster Shows 
Great double Circus, Museum, 
Ancient Egyptian Caravan 
and Royal European Menagerie 

A Dozen Fortunes Invested. 

A wealth of worlds wonders beneath a 

sky of canvas. 
More Show For Less Money Than Vision 
Ever Saw. 

A MIGHTY MENAGERIE, 
Containing all species of wild, ferocious 
animals worth seeing under the sun. 

5 FUNNY, FAMOUS CLOWNS, 
A regiment of star circus performers, 
champion bare back riders, the best leap- 
ers, tumblers, acrobats, gymnast, and 
most daring male and female performers 
in the world. 
CLASSIC GROUP OF 
TRAINED HORSES, 
Wonderfully educated Shetland ponies, 





comic mules, troupes of performing 
dogs, goats and monkeys. 

GRAND FREE STREET PARADE. 
Crimsoned with the radiant luster of the 
noon day sun, reflecting scenes more 
grand than king or conqueror ever be- 
held. Tons upon tons, block after block 
of costliest gold and glitter. A mighty 
moving mass of wealth, wonder, splen- 
dor and sweet sounds. Open dens of 
wild animals, towering camels. A grand 
free street pageant one mile long. It will 
pay to come 100 miles to see. 

"2 Brilliant & Bewildering Per- 
formances 

“Admission to the Grandest Show on 
Earth only 25 cts.” 

The fourth year of the Ringling show 
opened in its hometown of Baraboo, 
Wisconsin on May 7. The Baraboo Re- 
public on April 27, named most of the 
performers: 

"Their Great Double Circus embraces 
a coterie of star performers among 
whom will be found such noted riders 
as Joe Parsons, Mlle. La Rui, famous ac- 
robats like the Baretta Bros., Castellos, 
Ortonesete; funny clowns including 
McCaffroty, Memhardt and Gay; fear- 
less aerialists such as Mlle. La Vanion, 
Mme. Kutts, Miss Louisa Bowman and 
numerous male mid-air performers; not- 
ed equilibrists such as Jerome Abbey, 
Mile. Luando and a score of other equal- 
ly novel and wonderful components.” 

In another paragraph the Republic re- 
ported that the brothers had purchased 
the entire menagerie of the Miles Orton 
show. "They have from time to time,” the 
paragraph continued, “been making im- 
portations of wild animals from the de- 
pots of America, until now their cat- 
alogue of zoological attractions embrace 
a vast number of the most curious spe- 
cies known to scientific research.” 

The menagerie in 1887 consisted of a 
kangaroo, a deer, monkeys, two lions, an 
elk, birds and a bear, requiring five cages. 
When the brothers advertised a mile-long 
street parade they were grossly exagger- 
ating. 


The Belleville Democrat following circus 
day reported that, "Ringling Bros. circus 
was here last Thursday and although 
there was a heavy rain all day the tent 
was well filled afternoon and evening. It 
is a small show but a good one and was 
much better than many fifty cent shows 
and is well worthy of patronage.” 

The Belleville Telescope agreed with the 
Democrat. “The rain kept many away that 
would otherwise have attended. Several 
features of it was [sic] as good as we have 
seen in the largest railroad circuses. If 
they visit Belleville again they will be sure 
of a good attendance.” 

Since the Telescope carried no Ringling 
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In 1887 the Ringlings called their wag- 
on show "the Greatest Show on Earth." 
Kansas State Historical Society. 


advertisement there was no obligation to 
gild the lilly. 

The exhibitions at Washington on Au- 
gust 27 were a huge success. The Washing- 
ton County Register had much to say after 
the show had come and gone. 

"Our city presented a lively appearance 
show day. 

"The blind man with his music box 
found his way in town on circus 

“Over one hundred guests registered at 
the American hotel on circus day. 

"The showmen made headquarters at 
the Central and St. James hotels during 
their stay in the city.” 

According to the Washington Post the 
Ringling show "Sundayed in the city.” 

The Register gave the aggregation a 
glowing endorsement: "Ringling Bros. 
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cast their city of tents at this place on last 
, Saturday and gave the people of this 
place and surrounding country an op- 
portunity of seeing the wonders of their 

museum and menagerie and witnessing 
two performances of their circus, and we 
can heartily say that there never was a 
show in this place that gave the uni- 
versal satisfaction that they did. Every- 
body went away more than pleased. The 
entire company were kind, obliging and 
accommodating, and during their stay 
made many warm friends who will wel- 
come their return. They were much 
pleased with Washington and indicated 
that in all probability they would return 
here in about two months and make this 
place their winter quarters. If they 
should conclude to do so, we have no 
doubt but that they will find the people 
here ready to extend a hearty welcome 
to them. " 

In another column under the heading 
of "Circus Day Notes,” the Register re- 
ported, "Twenty loads of watermelons 
arrived in town by 9 o'clock a. m. 

"One of the city officials wanted the 
disguised man at the circus arrested. He 
thought it a shame that a man should be- 
come intoxicated and interrupt the per- 
formance. 

"Jim Hammond offered to bet one dol- 
lar and a half that he could perform any 
part of the concert. He found no takers. 

"To the credit of Ringling Bro's. it can 
be said that not a 'fakir'’ was in the city. 

"The candidates were busy shaking 
hands with their country friends. 

“The restaurants did a rushing busi- 
ness. 

"The circus tent was packed to its ut- 
most capacity to witness the afternoon 
performance. 

“Some of our merchants took ad- 
vantage of the crowd that there was in 

town and did considerable advertising, 
and they will no doubt realize the benefits 
of it in the near future. 

"The brilliant and dazzling (?) pro- 
cession was witnessed by about three 
thousand people.” 


The Five Big United Shows moved on 
August 29 to Greenleaf, 12 miles away. 

The Greenleaf Journal pronounced the 
Ringling show “a very creditable one for 
the money. The performances were good. 
Almost 2,000 people attended the circus 
here Monday. The seating capacity of the 
show was all taken. The owners and man- 
agers of Ringling Bros. circus are gentle- 
men and do all they agree. They use eve- 
rybody well and pay their bills." 

“And pay their bills"--the highest praise 
an editor could bestow. 

"Mr. Otto and Al Ringling proprietors 
of the Ringling United Shows paid their 
complements to this office,” the Greenleaf 
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Herald reported, and we found them very 
agreeable and pleasant gentlemen.” 

In another column, “It is very seldom 
that the HERALD gives glowing notices 
of small shows for the purpose of de- 
ceiving the public but we cannot refrain 
from giving Ringling Bros. United Show 
credit for being the only circus which fills 
its program to the letter. They strictly pro- 
hibit use of profane language show peo- 
ple are wont to use, they have no gang of 
robbers with them or following them. The 
performance was splendid and did credit 
to Barnum and_ Forepaugh. The 
special features we noted, the 
Juggling, the Horizontal bar 
and Trapeze acts, the wonderful 
Trick Pony and Al Ringling's 
school of Trained dogs, in fact it 
is the best show for the money 
we ever witnessed." 

The show used but one hand- 
out on their Kansas tour and it appeared 
in the press of every town they played. 
The quote below is from the Frankfort 
Sentinel, August 26: 

"A Grand Holiday for Everybody. 

"At last we are to have one of the larg- 
est shows on the road, a genuine, big cir- 
cus and menagerie on August 31st. Ring- 
ling Brothers’ five big united monster 
shows, great double circus, museum, An- 
cient Egyptian caravan, will spread their 
mammoth city of canvas in Frankfort. 
They are highly spoken of by the press of 
the state, as being first-class in every de- 
partment and having one of the best 
shows now traveling. may have created a 
wonderful furor among the amusement 
loving people, by reducing their price of 
admission down to one-half its former 
price. Only 25 cents to see a first-class, fif- 
ty cent circus and menagerie, and almost 
anyone can afford to pay 25 cents when 
they know they will see a good show. 
Their street parade, one mile long, of gold 
and glitter, beautiful ladies, noble knights 
in brilliant armor, open dens of wild an- 
imals, towering camels, blooded horses 
from England and Kentucky, smallest 
Shetland ponies in the world, bands of 
music, filling the air with melody. Tons 
upon tons, block after block of costliest 
gold and glitter, a solid, moving mass of 
wealth, wonder, splendor and sweet 
sounds, worth going a hundred miles to 
see, free to everybody. Owing to arrange- 
ments made by the showmans' pooling 
league, will prevent any other show from 
visiting Marshall county this year. Every- 
body turn out as this will be a Gala Day 
for Frankfort.” 

The Frankfort Bee thought the "Ringling 
Bros circus was exceedingly good,” and 
“brought a big crowd to town.” 

"One of the lady actors with the show,” 
according to the Bee, "hit a man square be- 
tween the eyes with her fist, Wednesday, 
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knocking him to the earth. Cause: he in- 
sulted her." 

The Seneca Courier-Democrat on August 
26 carried an ad for the exhibitions of Sep- 
tember 2, and also ran the one and only 
handout, but more interesting was a re- 
port of the visit of the advance man. 

"Dick Hunter the advance manager of 
Ringling Bros.’ Circus called at this office 
this week and interviewed the gang. Dick 
is one of the best fellows on earth and 
there is always a seat for him in the front 
row. While he looks closely after the inter- 


"To the credit of Ringling Bro's. it 
can be said that not a 'fakir' was in the 
city." Washington County Register, 
August 28, 1887 


est of his show, he is liberal with news- 
papers and makes friends for his em- 
ployers from the first. His show is a good 
one and the show has an equally good 
man ahead of it and it is always a pleas- 
ure to do business with such a man as 
Dick Hunter." 

September 3 was circus day in Sabetha 
and was properly reported by the Nemaha 
County Republican in the following review: 
“Ringling Bros. Five Big United Monster 
Shows’ arrived in Sabetha last Saturday, 
and those who saw the procession in the 
afternoon wondered what sort of a dis- 
play one of these ‘five big united mon- 
sters’ would make when the whole five, 
well stretched out, made a procession 
scarcely two blocks in length. It's a long 
time since we had a circus of any kind in 
Sabetha, and this one attracted a very 
large crowd to the city--more people, in 
fact, than had been here at one time for 
several months—and most of them went 
to the show. The low price of admission 
was also a drawing card, and helped to 
swell the multitude. The menagerie part 
of the show was decidedly thin, but the 
circus was very good in some particulars. 
There was a decided scarcity of good rid- 
ing and almost a total dearth of female 
performers, but the contortionists, jug- 
glers and tumblers did very well, and 
most of the audience, we believe, con- 
sidered they got the worth of their mon- 
ey, and we know they did if they waited 
for the concert and heard Mrs. James sing, 
‘When My Jamie Comes Over the Sea.” 

The Nortonville News published Ring- 
ling’s advertisement for the exhibitions of 
September 10 and ran the handout. No 
doubt it accepted money from the man- 
agement, but the day before the circus the 
News in a fit of hypocrisy proclaimed, 
"The circus will be something of a tempta- 
tion to the average Sabbatarian young 
boy, but every properly trained youth has 


too much respect for his Sabbath prin- 
ciples to break them for the sake of a 
monkey, camel, elephant or kangaroo.” 

The editor, no doubt, preferred vinegar 
to pink lemonade. 

The Valley Falls Register of September 
16 stated, “The Ringling brothers show 
may conclude to winter here.” When the 
show played Washington on August 27 
the Washington papers indicated that 
Washington might become the winter 
home of the Ringling Brothers circus. 
Were the brothers seriously prospecting 
for a_ suitable’ site; were they 
looking for a financial ar- 
rangement; were they dis- 
satisfied with Baraboo; or 
were they merely having a 
polite flirtation? 

The Register, speaking of 
the exhibitions of September 
12, remarked that, "“Every- 
body was well pleased with the exhibit. 
In fact it was a real good show for the 
money, all around. Come again boys." 

The Kansas route follows with popula- 
tion figures where available: August 24, 
Chester, Nebraska; August 25, Belleville, 
1190; August 26, Haddam, 360; August 
27, Washington, 2031; August 29, Green- 
leaf, 1033; August 30, Waterville, 609; Au- 
gust 31, Frankfort, 1010; September 1, 
Centralia, 339; September 2, Seneca, 1983; 
September 3, Sabetha, 1368; September 5, 
Wetmore, 450; September 6, Holton, 2679; 
September 7, Muscotah; September 8, 
Horton, 1133; September 9, Effingham; 
September 10, Nortonville, 569; Sep- 
tember 12, Valley Falls, 1272; September 
13, Oskaloosa, 828; September 14, Perry, 
316; September 15, Tonganoxie, 561; Sep- 
tember 16, Eudora, 673; September 17, 
Olathe, 3463; September 19, Spring Hill, 
1131; September 20, Louisburg, 886 and 
September 21, Freeman, Missouri. 

Everywhere the Ringling Brothers’ 5 
Big United Monster Shows played the 
comments in the Kansas press were 
strongly favorable. The only features that 
drew any adverse comment were the pa- 
rade and the menagerie, both of which 
were considered to be “thin,” but none of 
the criticisms were vicious and the per- 
formances under the canvas appeased 
their worst detractors. The brothers them- 
selves were respected gentlemen 
wherever they went. Their employees 
were courteous and shunned profanity. 
There are no accounts of sharp practices, 
gambling, nor out-and-out lies. Instead 
there was cleanliness, civility, honesty, in- 
tegrity, and first-class showmanship--5 
Big United Virtues 5--that would take the 
Ringlings to the pinnacle of the circus 
world. 


Research funded in part by grants from 
Wolfe's Camera & Video, Topeka, Kansas. 





Happy Holidays! 
FROM MIKE MARTIN'S 


CIRCUS HOBBY HALL 


IN TIME FOR THE HOLIDAYS, TWO GREAT GIFT IDEAS! 


RINGLING/BARNUM VOL 2 - 405, 50's, 60's 


¥* ENJOY 2 ADDITIONAL HOURS OF REAL CIRCUS NOSTALGIA, RELIVING THOSE GLORIOUS 
DAYS WITH THE "BIGGEST OF THE BIG TOPS!" 


¥* MARVEL AT LEGENDARY PERFORMERS: MR. MISTIN, UNUS, FREDDIE & OTTO, LOYALS, 
PINITO DEL ORO, BALE’S TIGERS, JUNG, JACOBS & KELLY. PLUS THE KAROLYS, LOGANO, 
DE JONGHE'S CHIMPS, KONYOT & SIEFERT, ALZANAS, RIX BEARS & MANY, MANY MORE! 


YOU'LL SEE IT ALL FROM THE TRAIN UNLOADING, RUN TO THE LOT, STAKES DRIVEN, 


POLES AND CANVAS RAISED SKYWARD. VISIT THE BACKYARD, THE PERFORMANCE AND 
MUCH, MUCH MORE. 


PLUS, MORE OF THE EXCITEMENT WHEN THE "BIG ONE PLAYED THE GARDEN"! GORGEOUS 
COLOR FILM OF BACKSTAGE AND PERFORMANCE. WINTER SHOWS AND DRESS REHEARSAL 


AT SARASOTA QUARTERS. PLUS 1956 SCENES, 1957 BALLPARK PERFORMANCES AND 
BUILDING SHOWS FROM THE ‘60's. 


THE CIRCUS SCENE 90 


OUR 89 EDITION WAS SO POPULAR WE'VE PRODUCED A GREAT ONE FOR '0 
* ROBERTS BROS. CIRCUS - ENJoy THE PERFORMANCE OF THIS SPARKLING 


EAST COAST 3-RINGER. YOUTHFUL, ENERGETIC & "ALL CIRCUS”. AND DON'T MISS THE 
UNDISPUTED SHOWSTOPPER OF THE YEAR - SCHREIBER’S PERFORMING RABBITS! 


* FISHER BROS. CIRCUS - anotuER CLASSIC SILVERLAKE FAMILY CIRCUS. 


A CLEAN, SPONSOR-PLEASING SHOW. REAL CIRCUS THROUGHOUT. SADLY, IT ONLY PLAYED 
A SHORT SEASON, AND PROBABLY WON'T RETURN IN ‘91. CATCH THE WHOLE SHOW NOW! 


* GREAT AMERICAN CIRCUS - a.ten HILL'S CONSISTENTLY CLASSY SHOW. 


YOU'LL ENJOY LOT SCENES & PERFORMANCE HIGHLIGHTS OF AN EARLY ‘90 EDITION. 
TRAINED CHIMPS, BAFFLING ILLUSIONS, AERIAL ARTISTS AND OF COURSE, THE 
ELEPHANTS. IT’S JUST LIKE BEING ON THE LOT! 


* PLUS SPECIAL BONUS - visit HUGO, OK. WINTER QUARTERS OF CARSON & 


BARNES AND KELLY-MILLER CIRCUSES. SEE THE SHOWS READYING FOR THE ROAD. 


EACH TAPE 2 FULL HOURS - $27.50 Post Paid 
MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO: 


CIRCUS HOBBY HALL 11900 107th AVE. N LARGO, FL 34648 
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HAPPY HOLIDAYS 





